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POETRY. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 
THE CURSE. 


IN IMITATION OF COLERIDGE. 


There is a painting I have seen— 

‘Tis ofabattle ground, 
Where the dying mutter with bloodless lips, 

And glare their eyes around ; : 
And from dead mouths the red blood drips, 
While many a foe the bodies strips, 

And tumbles them to the ground. 


nd one has lifted a dying man 
tem his breast that was clotted to earth, 
And the cold blood from his open wound 
Comes slowly creeping forth. 


He spoils him there with either hand— 
The painting seemeth thus— 

And the lips are parted, as if to brand 
The spoiler’s soul with a curse. 

Till that spoiler seems to shudder as though 
He had seen pale Death, or worse. 


It was a false heart spoiled his friend— 
Ilis friend of time of youth— Tene 
And the words of a curse sank deep in his soul, 
Asthe burning words oftruth; 
And he fled—and ever he looked behind, : 
Andchattered his teeth to the evening wind. 


And ever and anon there seemed 
A constant voice to say— 

* Accursed, accursed by man and beast, 
For evermore and aye; 

No rest untothy brain or breast 
By darkness or by day.’ 


He slept upon the slimy marsh, 
And bats flew inand out, 

And great gray owls sate on his feet, 
Chatter did they and shout ; 

And wolf-dogs lean, like bodied fiends, 
With white tusks went about. 


Sometimes he lay on the mountain side, 
And cold ate into his bones, 

And the pines around the rocks that stood 
Were full of dead men’s groans; 

And the mountain dew fell on his brow, 
As cold as the mountain stones. 


And the wind went whistling through dead skulls 
That had melted out of the snow, 

And over his cold face now and anon 
The hair fromthe skulls did blow. 


Sometimes he lay on the sands of the sea, 
And the spectre ship of night 

Went sailing by on the deep black sea, 
With fiery sails, blood bright, 

And sheeted corses on the decks, 
Lean, lank, and yellowish white. 


And some came chattering o’er the sea 
With eyes like diamonds ; 

And fearing then the ghastly crew, 
He hid his face in the sands. 


Andicy snakes were started up 
And glided from under his eyes, 

Till he rose and fled from his horrible bed, 
With wild and fiendish cries. 


At length he went on board a ship, 
And she sailed and sailed full fast, 

Until the sky frowned cloudily, 
And storm fires sate on the mast, 

And lightning poured from the shattered clouds, 
Like a fiend’s eyes, red and fast; 

And the ship rushed on till day was gone 
Before the wings of the blast. 


And then she struck on a hidden rock, 
And the sharks had a feast of her crew; 

But when they came to the wretched man, 
The fearful curse they knew, 

And away to the depth of the bloody sea 
These vultures of ocean flew. 


The sea bore him to his native land, 
And he wept with a gush of joy, 
When he saw before his cottage door, 
His young and bounding boy ; 
And he beckoned him to approach him near, 
But he fled away with a cry of fear. 


His wife came out to the cottage door, 
But fled like an arrow in; 

For well she knew that the man she saw 
Had done some deadly sin. 


Then came the hot tears gushing forth— 
He prayed to God most high; 

And bending on the long green grass, 
He begged that he might die— 

And fell beside his cottage door, 

Till sleepcame gently stealing o'er 
His soul of misery. 


And then there came a happy dream, 
Like a dim and charmed verse— . 

And on him smiled his friend, and took 
Away the fearful curse, 

And laid his hand upon his brow, 

And bade his tears of love to flow. 


He waked—his wife was bending down, 
And with a gentle grace 
Was parting his long matted hair, 
And gazing in his face, 
And pressing to her breast her boy, 
Who uttered a wild cry of joy, 
And knew his father’s face. 


THE DREAM-GIRL. 

There is a certain valley in Languedoc, at no great 
distance from the palace of the Bishop of Mendes, 
where to this day the travellew is struck by some sin- 
gular diversities of scenery. The valley itself is the 
most quiet and delightful that France can boast. A 
stream wanders through it with just rapidity enough 
to keep its waters sweet and clear; and on either side 
of this line of beauty, some gentle swelling meadows 
extend on one side to a chain of smooth green hills, 
and on the other to the case of a mountain of almost 
inaccessible rocks. The river is bordered by wil- 
lows and other shrubs, crowding to dip their branches 
in the transparent wave; and here and there in its 
neighbourhood, groves of walnut trees stud the mea- 
dows, serving as a rendezvous of amusement for in- 
numerable nightingales, which at the first dawn of 
summer assemble on the branches, and as if in 
mockery of the poets, fill the evening air with their 
mirthful music. 

Even now the human population of the valley is 
not particularly abundant; and he who chances to 
pass that way on his journey to the more celebrated 
scenes of travelling curiosity finds sometimes a little 
difficulty, no doubt to his great mortification and 
surprise, in obtaining all the luxuries which render 
London and Paris so agreeable. Two centuries ago, 
however, in the reign of Louis XIII. matters were 
still worse; for there was then only one village in 
the whole area between hill and mountain, and that 
was a a small and a very poor one. 

The village of Rossignol (so named, probably on 
account of the abundance of nightingales in the 
neighbourhood) was inhabited by very poor, but 
very happy people. It is true that in common with 
other cultivators of the fickle earth, they had some- 
times to mourn the overthrow of the husbandman’s 
hopes; and that even their remote and lonely situation 
did not always protect them from the exaction of 
those whom birth, violence, or accident, had made 
the lords of the domain. But in such cases, the vil- 
lagers of Rossignal had a resource, limited indeed, 
and attended by hardship and even danger, but to a 
certain extent absolutely unfailing. , 

When M. de Thou, the sos a historian; tra- 
velled in this province about the time referred to, 
his imagination was greatly struck by the peculiari- 
ties of the occupation about to be described. The 
following he his own words) is the simple way in 
which he first chanced to hear of it. 

**In a journey,” says he, ‘* which I made into 
Languedoc, I paid a visit to the Bishop of Mendes 
at his delightful seat in that province, who treated 
us at table rather with the magnificence of a noble- 
man thin the simplicity of an ecelesiastic. We ob- 
served, however, that all the wild fowl wanted either 
a leg, a wing, or some other part. 

“* Why,’ eried the prelate, good humouredly, 
‘it does not look very elegant, indeed, but you must 
excuse the greediness of my caterer, who is always 
for having the first bit of what he brings.? Upon 
being informed that his caterers were no other than 
eagles, we expressed a desire to be informed of the 
manner of their service; with which our friend ac- 
cordingly complied. 

***'he eagles build their nests in the cavity of 
some high, steep rock; and when the peasants dis- 
cover the place, they erect a little hut at the foot of 
the precipice, where they may secure themselves 
from the weather, and watch till the birds fetch prey 
to their young. The moment these deposite the 
in their nests, they fly off in quest of mores; and 

e peasants, starting from their ambush, run up the 
rocks with astonishing agility, and carry away the 
prize, leaving some entrails of animals instead, that 
the nests may not be forsaken. In general, before 
the plunderers reach the nest, the old or young eagles 
have torn off some part of the bird or other animal, 
which is the reason why the Bishop’s luxuries ap- 
peared in so mutilated a state. The quantity of the 
game, however, amply compensates for such defeets, 
as the lord and lady eagle always choose the best the 
fen, the forest, or hill affords.’ ” 

The company at the Bishop’s table, however, lit- 
tle thought of the hazard with which their dainties 
were provided; and although sometimes no doubt, in 
their sleep, they felt their brain whirl, and enjoyed 
the delightful sensation of falling down a precipice, 
it was more owing to indigestion than to a sympathy 
of imagination. The occupation, indeed, was looked 
upon as sport by the villagers themselves; but so also 
is tiger hunting, or any other dangerous amusement 
in the quarter where it is practised; and at the date 
of our story, more than one childless mother was 
seen to tremble and turn pale with recollection, as 
the signal was given for one of those expeditions of 
pleasure to the fatal mountain. 

The presence of the young women, who usually 
accompanied their fathers or brothers, added greatly 
to the holiday character of the scene; and as on all 


other occasions the separation of the sexes was rigid- 


ly maintained, the time was chosen by love for his 
advances. In the midst of the small community, 
whose fields of grain did not extend many hundred 
yards round the village, it was next to impossible 
for the wooer to steal an opportunity for his soft 
tales, which the customs of the place forbade to en- 
joy openly; but among the rocks and preeipices of 
the gigantic mountain, all was liberty. The young 
girls opened the campaign by darting up the more 
accessible parts of the mountain, pursued by their 
lovers; and in —e for game, it happened fre- 
quently that they found husbands. Sometimes the 
more high-spirited would even emulate their lovers 
in climbing the loftiest precipices; and it was ob- 
served that those who were most noted for such feats 
of agility, had usually the most perfect forms. This 
was caused, no doubt, by the play of the muscles as- 
sisting and developing more perfectly the plan of 
nature; but yet, when it was said truly that the young 
men close their sweethearts by their dexterity in 
the chase, it was not suspected that beauty, instead 
of success, was the charm, 

When the party returned to the village, a public 
feast took place on the spoils not destined for sale, 
and there the joke and the laugh went round: matches 
were counted as well as bruises; and the hunters 
numbered, like the pheasants, by the brace. 

It must not be supposed, however, that even in an 
Arcadia like this, 


“The course of true love always did run smooth.” 


There was one young girl, called Julie, who was 
cruel enough to have depopulated a whole nation of 
lovers. She was the most beautiful creature, it is 
said, that ever skimmed the surface of this breathing 
world. Her light brown hair was illumined in the 
bends of tke curls, with gleams resembling those of 
auburn: and it was so long and luxurient, that when 
in the ardour of the chase, it became unbound, and 
floated in clouds around her, that seemed just touch- 
ed on their golden summits by the sun, she looked 
more like a thing of air than of earth. 

Nor was the allusion dissipated when, flinging 
away with her white arm the redundant tresses, her 
face flashed upon the gazer. There was nothing in 
it of that tinge of earth—for, there is no word for 
the thought—which identifies the loveliest and hap- 
piest faces with mortality. ‘There was no shade of 
care upon her dazzling brow-—no touch of tender 
thought upon her lip—no flash, even of hope, in her 
radiant eyes. Her expression spoke neither of the 
past nor the future—neither of graves nor altars. 
She was a thing of mere physical life—a gay and 
glorious creature of the sun, and the wind, and the 
dews; who exchanged as carelessly and unconscious- 
ly as a flower, the sweet smell of Ker beauty for the 
bounties of nature, and pierced the ear of heaven 
with her mirthful songs, from nothing higher than 
the instinct of a bird. 

It seemed as if what was absent in her mind had 
been added to her physical nature. She had the same 
excess of animal life which is observed in young 
children; but unlike them her muscular foree was 
great enough to give it play. Her walk was a bound- 
ing dance, and her common speech like a gay and 
sparkling song; her laugh echoed from hill to hill, 
like the tone of some sweet but wild and thrilling 
instrument of music. She outstripped the boldest 
of the youths in the chase; skimmed like some phan- 
tom shape along the edge of the precipices, ap- 
proached even by the wild goat without fear; and 
looked round with careless joy from pinnacles 
which interrupted the flight of the eagle through the 
air. 

With such beauty, and such accomplishments for 
‘the place and time, how many hearts might not Julie 
have broken! Julie did not break one. She wasad- 
mired, loved, followed; and she fled, rending the air 
with her shrieks of musical laughter. Disconcerted, 
stunned, mortified, and alarmed, the wooer pursued 
his mistress only with his eyes, and blessed the saints 
that he had not gained such a phantom for a wife. 

A year before, there had been one youth of the 
village, who was able to keep pace with Julie, nay, 
to outstrip her, at least towards the close of the day, 
when even her strength began to fail. Antoine, in 
addition to being the best and boldest huntsman, was 
out of all question the handsomest young fellow in 
the valley of Rossignal; and no human being doubted 
that it was he who was destined to conquer the love 
of Julie. Antoine strove very 
leg once, and risked his neck a hundred times; but 
all in vain. Julieontinued to laugh and to fly, and 
when overtaken, she only laughed the louder. An- 
toine at length saw that. she had no soul; his spirit 
was roused; he tried to banish her idea trom his 
mind; and finding his efforts unavailing, he bade 
adieu to his kinsmen and comrades, and with a heavy 
hears | but a firm step he left the village, whistling a 
mareh. 

The world beyond the valley was not exa¢tly such 
as had been presented to the dreams of Antoine. 


Every where the herald was going about proclaim. 


hard; he broke his | tom. 


ing war;* and priests and ambassadors, the ministers 
of ae and eternal peace, carried fire and sword 
through Europe at the head of armies. The roads 
were almost impassible, and infested by troops of 
robbers. In Paris itself, which Antoine visited in 
the course of his adventures, he found with astonish- 
ment that the streets were narrow, badly paved, 
choked ap with filth, and swarming with thieves, 
The city watch was composed of forty-five men, who 
only added to the danger and disturbance. 

Every where was seen dissatisfaction and commo- 
tion. ‘The parishes of the metropolis fought with 
each other; and religious processions, in passing, 
came to blows for the honour of their respective 
banners. The canons of different establishments 
were seen frequently —— ed hand to hand; and on 
the very day that Louis til. solemnly put his king- 
dom under the protection of the most Holy Virgin, 
the Parliament and Chamber of Accounts fought 
bitterly for precedence in the church of Notre Dame. 
The public corporations throughout the kingdom 
were in arms; and Antoine could not move a hun- 
dred yards without being the spectator of a duel. 

Astrologers were going about selling predictions; 
and the more misfortune they foretold, the greater 

rice was paid for them. The evil eye darted its 
atal fascinations at every step; and the whirr of 
witches troubled the air. "Whe incantations of priests 
driving out devils, mingled with the shrieks of the 
possessed. Fires blazed in whieh sorcerers expiated 
their unspeakable crimes; and demons buzzed round 
the flames, in the shape of blue-bottle flies, to 
off the souls of the victims to a still hotter hell.t 
Among the Catholies, religion was a debasing, and 
ludicrous superstition, intermingled with horrible 
debaucheries; and among the Protestants, a lifeless 
and soulless form, brutalized by the stern ferocity 
of the zealous. + 

Disgusted and alarmed, Antoine sought again his 
quiet valley of Languedoc. He had been a soldier. 
He had burned villages and sacked towns; flushed 
with success, he had feasted in the conquering camp; 
and naked, helpless, and alone, he had fled through 
the enemy’s country. He had seen women in every 
stage of their condition, from the captive maid 
kneeling for mercy at the victor’s feet, to the tri- 
umphant queen dispensing death or honours by a 
signal of her white hand, or a flash of her royal eye. 
Handsome himself, brave and adventurous, he had 
been the mark of many a lightning glance; he had 
trifled in the assemblies of the fair, and talked and 
dreamed of love in the evening bower. But never, 
in all his wanderings, had he seen a girl like Julie. 
Never, amid the roving of his traant eye, or the 
vows of his plastic lip, or the enchanted dreams of 
his vain and ambitious heart, had he ever forgotten 
the magic of a smile, which, although colder than 
ice in itself, had set his soul on fire! 

Julie lived with him,—no more a beauteous i 
that, like the seulptor of the antique world, he had 
wept to find so lifeless and so cold. She wasa thing 
of life, and breath, and heart, and soul. Her beauty 
was of the true mortal stuff, composed of smiles, 
and tears, and hopes, and wishes, and regrets, She 
was a being to be loved, not as we love a picture, on 
account of the art of its design and the glory of its 


pathy. 

How this metamorphosis had been produced on 
the portrait which he had carried abroad with him 
in his stripling heart, it would be vain to inquire. 
The mind, however, is never at rest; nor any more 
than the body, does it permit what it imbibes, or 
swallows, to be so. ~The idea, as well as the sub- 
stance, acted upon by the powers of nature, soon 
changes its form, and is turned into food—or poison, 

Antoine arrived in the valley of Rossignol at the 
same season of the year in which he had quitted it; 
and so little appearance of change did he observe, 
that in winding through the knots of willows’by the 
side of the stream, in his approach to the houses, he 
was almost tempted to doubt whether his absence 
had been any thing more thana dream. His recep- 
tion, however, by the villagers soon convinced him 
of the reality of his travels. News was eagerly de- 
manded of the world, but he could tell little to inte- 
rest or satisfy them. They were still busy with the 
conspiracy of Marshal Biron under Henry IV., and 


* Louis XIII. was the last who observed this = 


+ It was not difficult to obtain the reputation of 
sorcery. A man was tried for teaching a horse some 
tricks, such as we see at country fairs: they wanted 


the magician Grandier, a im buzzing round the mi- 
serable wretch, was pointed out to the spectators by 


the criminal. 

Voltaire complains, ina manner highly charae+ 
teristic of that coxcomb of philosophers, that in this 
state of society there were no coteries—no aeade- 
mies, 


‘ee 


colouring, but by the external enchantment of sym- 


'to burn both horse and man. At the 4uto da Fe of — 


a monk, as the devil come to carry away the soul of © 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


« debated fiercely upon the terms of the promise of 
marriage given by that prince to Mademoiselle d’Es- 
hey thought that the mayor of Paris was 
the author of all the disturbances in the kingdom, 
and that, Cardinal Richelieu was persecuted by the 
Protestants for his religious opinions. Antoine at 
last, so great was the majority against him, was 
ashamed of his ignorance, and wished he had never 
: left the valley of Rossignol, where they knew so 
much better what was done in the world, than they 
who had been in the world themselves. 
But Julie! She wasa year older. Her voice had 
sunk about the millioneth part of atone; her eyes 
te figure was rounded 
into a mould, that made Antoine ask indignantly 
how he could have imagined her former beauty to be 
erfection. Was she still as coldly lovely? The vil- 
age said, Yes; but Antoine swore a great oath to 
himself—No. The attributes of his ideal Julie he 


le so lavishly bestowed upon the original, that the two 


were inextricably blended in his imagination. Her 
very scorn had something of tenderness to his love- 


* tremble like the atmosphere in which it sounded; 

and the flash of her sunny eye fired his thoughts.in 

. such a manner, that, as if there had been, trains of 

powder, the young soldier sometimes ran into the 

wonds, to leave, if possible, himself behind, and 
avoid the explosion. 

In the mean time, a day was appointed for an ex- 
pedition to the black mountain, The interval was 
a passed in jeers directed at Antoine, who was sup- 
: posed, from long disuse, to be incapable of engaging 


with his former vigour and advoitness in the sport. 
The anticipated triumph of Julie was painted to him 
in terms of bitter mockery; and various young girls, 
who had budded into beauty since his departure, 
were pointed out as proper substitutes for her who 
would only be week by the wind, and return alove 
as cold and unsubstantial. 

When the day came, the party assembled to the 
number of twenty, nearly half of whom were hand- 
some young girls, all in their holiday costume. They 
were escorted out of the village, according to imme- 
morial custom, by a tribe of little children, scream- 
ing benedictions, and scattering flowers; and when 
they had gained a huge oak tree near. the entrance, 
each one pulled a branch; and the women ranging 
themselves two by two in the van, while the men 
followed in the same order, the whole set forth sing- 
ing a hymn in parts, and keeping time with their 
feet, and waving their oak branches to the music. 

It was not long before they entered into the cold 
shadow of the mountain, ‘floating many a rood” 
upon their path. There was a savage grandeur in 
the scene before them, which, for atime, awed even 
the hearts accustomed to it from infancy. This re- 
markable range of mountains is formed for the most 
part of granite.rocks, of which the scanty vegetation 
affords subsistence to.no animal except the wild goat. 
So irregular are these masses of clifl, that at several 
points of the view the traveller fancies he sees be- 
fore him, some gigantic city of the desert, with chim- 
neys, domes, and spires —s in the midst. On 
nearer approach, the objects of his wonder change 
into ridges of rocks and pinnaeles so bare and lofty, 


it that he shudders to scale them even in imagination. 


- Towards the summit of the mountain, the majestic 
dimensions of the scene exceed conception. Fright- 


4 
7 ful chasms seem to split asunder the entire ridge; 


and the stranger, leaniyg over the precipice, puts 
back the damp hair from his eyes to gaze upon the 
horrid secrets of subterranean nature. 
i Such was the scene of the villager’s recreation. A 
considerable part of the forenoon was spent in re- 
pairing their st along the base of the cliffs, which 
a storm since their last visit, had almost destroyed; 
and the first part of the adventure, in which the fe- 
males always joined, commenced. This consisted 
of a general rummage of the more accessible parts 
mn of the mountain; during which the young girls tried 
their speed with each other; or, putting themselves 
} under the guidance of their lovers, were led into 
' clefts and obscurities, from whence their escape 
could only be purchased by confesston. 
On this occasion, the hunters kept more in a body 
than was customary; for, each had his individual in- 
\ terest to attend to, all were curious to know how 
Antoine would speed with his fantastic mistress. 
Julie’s spirits had risen toa poiut which it was never 
i imagined that even they could attain. Her laugh 
i echoed so far and wildly among the rocks, that the 
i startled listeners looked round to see whether some 
- assistants had not risen from the fissures of the cliff, 
to sustain and repeat the almost unearthly sound; 
\ her cheeks swelled with beauty: her figure seemed 
to dilate; and her dancing eyes flashed sparks of 
light, as she waited on tiptoe the sigaal to start. 
er companions looked at her with wonder and ad- 
miration; but the oldest man of the party, the same 
ie who was to give the signal, was seen to-regard her 
with a strange expression of concern. 
*« Antoine,” said he aside, ‘* look to Julie to-day! 
}. There is that in her eyes which bodes no good. I 
| never saw the expression but once before; yet lL can- 
not mistake it. Do you not see it—that dark, spot, 
or look, or whatever it may be, that sits in the midst 
of light and glory? Follow close, but do not pass 
her, lest you tempt her into danger; above all things, 
, tarry not late, for this day, fair as it seems, will close 
thunder and storm.—-Now, my children,” con- 
, tinued the old man aloud, ‘‘God speed you all! 
Luck to the boldest, and love to the fairest!—Away! 
away! away!” 


And away they flew, like a herd of wild deer be- 


Se 


. sick mind; her wild laugh made his heart quake and | 


fore the hunters at the beginning of the chase, when, 
conscious of their own fleetness, they toss their 
proud heads with joy and courage. Some were seen 
running up an almost perpendicular precipice, 
searcely touching the lichens of the rock to assist their 
assent; and then standing, with their heels on the 
dizzy summit, and bending down to jeer their slower 
companions below. Some caught their mistresses 
by the waist, as they were about to leap across a 
chasm, and held them threateningly over the gulf, 
till they bought their deliverance with a kiss. More 
timid wooers contented themselves with luring the 
selected fair one to a distance from the crowd, 
where, with nothing more to scare them, than the 
dead silence and solitude of nature, they might 
whisper their passion. 

Julie was seen gliding up height after height, and 
skimming precipice after precipice, to the farthest 
ridge of the magnificent picture. Her shrill and 
rousical laugh at last melted faintly on the ear, and 
she and her lover were observed, but so dimly as to 
be scarcely discernible, near the. summit of a pinna- 
cle in the back ground. They were seated beside 
an eagle’s nest, In which two young ones were lying, 
warmly cradled, and asleep. Antoine sighed as he 
looked. 

** Julie,” said he, softly, ** what are you gazing at? 
There is not even a cloud in that fair blue sky to 
give you matter for a thought. Look here! Oh Julie, 
how sweetly these little creatures are sleeping! Yet, 
asleep as they are, each knows that it is not alone. 
See, when I move one, the other wakes! Even in 
sleep, they feel the presence of each other; and in 
the sensation there is comfort, and protection, and 
delight. How happy must be the life of an eagle! 
how delicious his feelings, when, leaving the toil- 
some world behind, he sinks down into his nest of 
peace! How sweetly must the curtains of darkness 
close round him, snugly housed in this circle, with 
the partner and pledges of his happiness! The mid- 
night wolf may stalk along the rocks, and behowl 
the moon: the storm may roar through his dreary 
and dread domain; but, unmoved by the din without, 
he will only enjoy more securely the calm within, 
and nestle closer to his young ones and his love!” 

**Itis he!—it is he!” exclaimed Julie—*‘ look 
where he comes, sailing proudly through the ocean 
of air! Lord of the desert land! dweller of the lonely 
rock !—happy indeed must be your lot!” 

** Look, Julie!—the young creatures already feel 
his approach; they are uneasy, they flap their bare 
wings, and open their mouths for the food he brings 
them. Does not he too feel that he is near them he 
loves? and is not his heart stirred with sweet and 
tumultuous emotion, as he descries from afar his 
own eyrie in the cliff?” 

‘¢ Ay, stirred,” cried Julie—* stirred to the in- 
most core; but with pride and joy, and a fierce con- 
sciousness of majesty and might!—Look, he isalone 
—alone in the boundless air. ‘The earth is beneath 
his feet, with all its degrading ties of habit and ne- 
cessity. He only thinks at this moment—if eagles 
think—that he is the sole inherito# of the space he 
surveys; and he only feels that he is the lord and 
sovereign ot himself—a right royal heritage!” An- 
toine sighed. ‘The moment was unpropitious for 
his suit; but this was her usual mood, and he could 
contain his passion no longer. 

**Come,” cried Julie, starting up, as he was be- 
ginning to speak—** children of earth as we are, we 
must not abide the approach of the lord of air. Oh, 
if I had a bow, and arrow, I would strike one blow 
for the love of honour before flying—if I thought it 
would not hurt him!” 

** Julie,” said Antoine, seizing her hand, ‘‘ if we 
are children of the earth, why should we despise the 
instinets and affections that are the badge of our 
species? You shall not leave this spot till you hear 
me; for, if I do not speak, my heart will burst!” 

** Speak on, then,” said Julie, calmly—** what is 
it to be about?” 

** About—about—” and the lover gasped,—*‘ Ju- 
lie, L wish to speak to you about—love.” 

** Love!” and she laughed till the rocks rang with 
the music. 

**Laugh on!” cried Antoine—*‘ laugh on, but hear 
me. Ihave loved you, Julie, since I was a boy; I 
thought of you by day, and dreamed of you by night; 
Ahave fled from you in vain, for your image still 
pursued me; I have fought for gold, and won it, only 
to lay the spoil at your feet; f love you now, as I 
have loved you ever.” 

** And of what do you complain?” asked the maid; 
‘* have I not always thought of you—the instant you 
eame in sight? Have 1 not dreamed several times, 
when I had the nightmare, that you were a hound 
and I a hare? Have I not fled from you again and 
again,—and did not you pursue me, not merely in 
idea but in fact, breaking once your arm, and many 
times almost your neck, in the race? I have not 
fonght for gold, indeed, to lay at your feet, but I 
have climbed for pheasants and thrown them at your 
head. In short, 1 love you now, just as } loved you 
ever. I love you as well, or almost as well, as I love 
that glorious bird, who laoks as it were about to 
swoop down upon us. Do try iffyou can hit him with 
a stone!” and the gay and heartless maiden sprang 
with another laugh down ‘the cliff. 

Even Julie was almost tired towards the close of 
the day; and she at length listened to the entreaties 
of Antoine, and consented to return and rejoin the 
party at the common rendezvous. They were now 
on a part of the range of mountains where even the 
foot of the daring peasants seldom trod, owing to its 
difficulty of access. It was a tabular rock, at acon- 


siderable elevation above the others;. and the sides 
of which, except at one particular point, were ab- 
solutely perpendicular for several hundred feet from 
the top, and so smooth as to present the appearance 
of a wall of a fortress. 

At the point alluded to, a rude and grotesque- 
looking arch swept down from near the summit. It 
was apparently constructed of loose stones, resemb- 
ling those which lay in huge irregular masses around 
the base of the tabular rock, and had no doubt been 
formed accidentally, in the fall of these fragments 
from the top, during some convulsion of nature. 
The arch was so narrow, and its surface so pointed 
and irregular as to offer access to the rock only when 
climbed upon hands and knees; and when it is re- 
membered that this precarious path, in some places 
nearly perpendicular, and on both sides presenting 
a frightful precipice, was at least six. hundred feet 
long, it will readily be imagined that the idea either 
of ascending or descending, but particularly the lat- 
ter, must have had something terrific even for the 
boldest imagination. 

The feat had been performed on this and some 
former occasions by Julie and her lover, from sim- 
ple daring, without any prospect of advantage; for 
here the curse of sterility was so complete, that even 
the eagles avoided the lonely rock. There was a 
dreary grandeur in the view from the summit which 
oppressed the heart. The region of cliff and preci- 
pice extending as far as the eye could reach. The 
only diversity in the scene was in the form of the 
craggy points, which shot up their bald headsaround; 
and in the angle of the abrupt and dizzy steeps which 
hung threateningly over gulfs of darkness that were 
bottomless to the vision. A grayish brown colour, 
with no variety except of shade, overspread the pic- 
ture. The silence, after the ear had become ac- 
customed to the ceaseless sighing of the wind, seem- 
ed strange and mysterious; and it was observed that 
no one rested long upon that isolated rock, without 
feeling a kind of horror creeping through his blood. 

Julie and Antoine gazed around them for some 
time without speaking; but at last the latter, al- 
though with some apparent effort to subdue his feel- 
ings, started up. he western sky had long been 
covered with thick masses of clouds, which pre- 
vented him from ascertaining the position of the 
sun; and now that he saw a dull round spot near the 
edge of the horizon, it was with surprise and some 
alarm he discovered that the day was nearly at a 
close. The old man’s prediction, however, respect- 
ing the weather, was evidently false; for excepting 
in that particular point, the sky was as clear as it 
had been in the morning; and Antoine, aware ef the 
exact distance they had to travel, and the time it 
would take, was certain of their being able to per- 
form the journey long before nightfall. 

Julie, before consenting to return, had lingered so 
long that a slight suspicion crossed Antoine’s mind, 
that, impressed by the strange feelings which weigh- 
ed upon his own heart, she had some reluctance to 
descend the dangerous arch. But then, she walked 
so fearlessly along the edge of the precipice, and 
looked with so earnest an admiration upon the scene 
beyond, that the momentary idea fled. A sudden sha- 
dow, however, that at the moment fell upon the earth, 
as when a thick cloud crosses the mid-way sun, 
caused him to start and almost tremble. He re- 
membered the old man’s prediction; and he knew 
full well that a storm on these mountains was pre- 
ceded by no greater warning, than the flash which 
heralds the roar of the thunder. 

*“*Come—come, Julie,” he said quickly, “you 
are alraid of this tottering arch! Let us try who shall 
get first to the bottom.” Julie turned round, and 
looked at him gravely. 

** It is time,” said she, **to return. The air is 
heavy and hot: there is a strange stillness among 
these cliffs, where the wind,always sighs so loudly. 
If L were weather-wise, 1 would say, in spite of the 
blue sky above. us, that a storm is about to burst.” 
Antoine searcely heard what she said, for he was 
gazing in her eyes: where he saw, or imagined he 
saw distinctly, the dark spot pointed out to him in the 
norning, in the midst of flashes of almost unnatural 
brightness. Impeiled by a sudden feeling, whieh 
partook as much of pity as devout admiration, he 
knelt before her, and seizing her hand, pressed it to 
his lips; and then, without another word, threw him- 
self upon the arch, and gained the firm ground in 
safety. 

On looking up, instead of following, she was 
standing upon the edge of the precipice, gazing upon 
the thick black clouds which as it appeared, had co- 
vered almost instantaneously the sky above. At 
length, however, she put forth her foot to commence 
the descent, but withdrew it with a shriek, asa flash 
of lightning threw its sudden glare upon the rocks. 
The thunder followed with searcely the interval of 
a second; and its hollow roar, repeated by the thou- 
sand echoes of the cliffs, shook the air. Flash fol- 
lowed flash, peal rolled upon peal; the storm, as if 
awakened from its slumber, swept down upon the 
world like an armed man, to join the strife of na- 
ture; the air grew thick, and dark, and heavy; the 
fantastic ridges of the cliffs, now fading in the gloom, 
and now starting out in the red glare of the light- 
ning, looked like the infernal genii of the place, 
called from their enchanted caves by some voice of 
power. 

Antoine, as some mightier flash revealed the whole 
scene for a moment with the clearness of day, could 
still see his mistress standing upon the edge of the 
precipice. Her head was uncovered, and her arms 


extended towards heaven in an attitude of enthasi- 


astic admiration; and as she stood there, tall anq 
motionless, with her long hair, which had escaped 
from its confinement, floating upon the storm, Ay. 
toine could scarcely repress the idea that he behejg 
a creature of another world. In another moment the 
arch was struck with lightning, and ‘ts gigantic rujng 
rolled around him. 

He knew not by what miracle he escaped bejp 
crushed into dust; for his thoughts, even at this ter. 
rible instant, were absorbed by the fate of Julie 
Even before the commotion was over, which seemed 
to rock the earth, he flew to examine into the exteng 
of the disaster, and for a moment he had some ho 
—for the form at least, however broken and distor, 
ed, of the arch remained. Soon, however, he dis. 
covered how illusory was the idea that she coulq 
descend alive; for that form was now nothing more 
than a mockery. The gigantic wall, broken, shat. 
tered, and filled with gaping indentions, seemed tg 
tremble as he leaned upon it; and when, in despe. 
ration, he attempted to ascend, the stones gave wa 
beneath him, and he fell to the ground covered with 
bruises, which for a time deprived him of sensation, 

When he recovered, although the thunder wag 
silent, the storm still raged with unabated fury, anq 
the heavy rain drifted along the earth. It was almogt 
dark, but he could still have seen the white gar. 
ments of Julie against the sky, if she yet stood upon 
the precipice. Julie had disappeared. It was pos. 
sible—and his blood seemed to freeze as the idea 
struck him—that in madly attempting to descend, 
while he was insensible, she had fallen; and with 
trembling limbs he dragged himself to the base 
of the cliff, on either side of the arch, and searchej 
for her body. He then repeatedly shouted out her 
name, but with as little effect: the sound, broken in 
the disturbed and watery atmosphere, was reverbe. 
rated by echoes that seemed strange to his ear, anj 
died sullenly away in the distance. 

Julie, it was evident, was still on the rock, and 
had probably retired behind one of the loose stones 
with which the summit was covered, to avoid the 
rain, and endeavour to preserve her life against the 
cold. Was it likely that this attempt would be suc. 
cessful? Antoine dared not say yes; but he would 
have died before saying no. Even Ais blood, owing 
to the time in which he had remained in inaction, 
although in so comparatively a sheltered situation, 
had begun to stagnate. What, then, must be the con- 
dition of Julie, exposed during the entire night on 
the loftiest cliff of the mountains, thinly clad, and 
with no other shelter from the piercing storm, and 
the beating rain, than a wet cold stone? 

Antoine, from his perfeet remembrance of the lo- 
ealities, might still have reached the bottom of the 
mountain before midnight, although this indeed ata 
risk only preferable to passing the cold dark hours 
in the open air, ‘The idea, however, never once oc- 
curred to him. As soon as he had fairly satisfied 
himself as well as reasoning on probabilities and 
circumstances could do it, that Julie was still on the 
rock he groped about for a fissure on the leeward 
side of a precipice, capable of admitting his body, 
and creeping in, coiled himself up in the manner 
which he thought best adapted to economize the na- 
tural warmth of his body, resolving to remain there 
till daybreak. The light of morning, he thought, 
would enable him to ascertain the fate of his mis- 
tress; and whether he should find her alive or dead 
he would attempt; by building up the arch cautiously 
at every step he proceeded, to seale the ridge. 

During the dreary hours which he spent in this 
situation, the only sound that met his earwas the 
melancholy wail of the storm. He watched with 
involuntary interest the voice of desolation, as it 
swung among the rocks, modulated by the cireum- 
stances of its passage, and died moaningly away. 
Each new gust that followed, rising with a sudden 
swell as the preceding one passed by, attracted the 
same attention in its turn, The bitterness of his 
feelings at length was worn away by the slamberous 
monotony of the sound; the pain of his cramped 
limbs was, at the same time, deadened by excess of 
cold; and soon his wearied senses found an invo- 
luntary refuge from the horrors that surrounded him 
in sleep. 

His sleep, however, though deep, was not tran- 
quil. His mind never wholly forgot the circum- 
stances of his situation, although the senses that had 
taken cognizance of them were steeped in oblivion. 
The coutused consciousness of his misery at length 
arranged itself into form, and the sleeper dreamed. 

He imagined that the same old man who had warn- 
ed him in the morning now stood by his side, and 
beckoned him to rise and follow. He obeyed the 
sign, and saw before him, with all the distinctness 
of reality, the broken and tottering arch, Julie stood 
upon it, unappalled by the danger; and her long hair, 
which hung like a mantle around her, unmoved by 
the storm. Her face was paler than the moon; her 
eyes glittered like stars, and her white raiment seem- 
ed as delicate and unsubstantial as the fleecy clouds 
of the sky. Antoine stretched out his arms to re- 
ceive his mistress, who glided triumphantly down 
the arch. But suddenly a chilling sensation crept 
over his heart. His knees knocked against each 
other; his hair rose upon his head; his whole frame 
trembled; for he saw that the being before him was 
not a denizen of earth. He stepped baekwards in the 
agony of his fear, and the things and persons of his 
dream were shattered in pieces as if by the move- 
ment. The arch crumbled into fragments; the spirit 
melted from his sight, and amid screams of terror, 
grime of anguish, and shouts of hellish laughter, he 
awoke. 
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He did not at once remember where he was, or 
bat had befallen him; the profound stillness which 
reigned around was singularly in contrast with the 
deafening tumult of his dream, that he imagined for 
,moment all things else that had been presented to 
pis slumbering senses to be equally illusory. The 
sorm had died away; there was not a breath or 
whisper on the desert mountain: and he could see the 
rocks before him bathed in moonlight. 

He arose from his savage lair. ‘The moon stood 

Joriousand alone in the heavens; and the tall shadows 
of the mountain peaks lay along the earth as distinct, 
and apparently as substantial, as the cliffs themselves. 
The fortress-rock, whose uneven edges at the distant 
summit had all the appearance of ramparts painted 
on the bright sky, t+ before him, vast and solemn 
in its desert grandeur, looking like some war tower 
of the primeval world, which by its own strength and 
solidity had defied the revolutions of nature. The 
form of the mighty arch which swept down its brow 
was still, as before, almost entire, but its ruin, ren- 
dered more visible by the moonlight, seemed so com- 

lete that Antoine gave up the idea, as wild and im- 

racticable, of reaching the top by its means, with- 
out the assistance of the whole village; and with bit- 
terness of heart he determined to wait no longer, but 
to hasten homewards and give the alarm. 

He had no sooner formed this resolution, than, on 
raising his eyes to bid a hasty adieu to the place 
where his unfortunate Julie lay—by this time, per- 
haps, insensible alike to heat and cold—he saw stand- 
ing on the brink of the precipice between him and 
the moon the resemblance of her figure. His heart 
quaked at the sight. Her redundant hair hung mo- 
tionless around her like a mantle of cloud, and her 
face shone with a pale and faded lustre, like that of 
the moon in the dawn. 

She put her foot over the precipice, as if to step 
upon the arch; and a wild ery of warning and alarm 
burst from the lips of the lover. Heed!ess of the 
sound, she stepped upon the arch, and walked calm- 
ly and majestically along its surface, whilst the stones 
crumbled beneath her feet, and-fragment after frag- 
ment rushed roaring into the abyss below. At length 
the whole of that part which remained between her 
and the rock gave way; the sound of its fall was like 
the explosion of artillery, and the startled echoes of 
the mountain joined the thunderburst from their re- 
motest caves. 

The shape paused for a moment on the broken 
arch; and Antoine saw that it was the same appear- 
ance which had startled him in his sleep—-the dream 

irl—that stood beforehim. She recommenced her 
skimming so lightly over the tottering 
stones that their -fall seemed the effect of some mys- 
terious influence unconnected with the force of her 
foot. As she came nearer the amazed spectator, 
whose blood began to thicken in his veins, he saw 
that the journey, so fearful and so fatalto any thing 
of mortal life, was undirected by her starry eyes, 
which were fixed as if upon some object in the dis- 
tance. 

She stepped upon the ground before him. His 
blood curdled, his hair rose up, a cold sweat broke 
over his forehead, and he staggered aside out of her 
path. The air felt chill as she passed by—her face 
was as the face of a corpse—and, her bare hands, 
long, stiff, and whiter than snow—looked as if they 
had been made of pure and polished marble. She 
did not move her eyes when he withdrew—they 
seemed to have looked through his figure at some 
object afar off. She passed on her way, and turning 
round a cliff disappeared. 

Crushed and amazed, Antoine gazed after the phan- 
tom. When it had vanished, he started from his 
trance, and looked wildly above and around. The 
blessed moon shone serene and bright in the heavens 
—the eternal rocks stood majestic and definite be- 
fore him. It was not a dream—he Was awake.— 
Julie! Julie! 
beloved! 

He rushed after the shape. Its path was in the 

direct route homewards: his dead Julie, he thought, 
was going to visit the spirits of her family in the 
churehyard, their silent village of graves! He turn- 
ed the angle where she had vanished, and threaded 
with instinctive accuracy the mazes of the cliffs, till 
at length he saw suddenly the appearance before 
him. It was moving as before, gravely and glidingly 
along. 
Julie !? cried the lover, ina transport of passion 
and despair. ‘The shape glided on. He rushed up 
to it—** Julie! Julie!”—in vain! He ran before it, 
stood firm in the middle of the path, and opened his 
arms. It swerved not to the right nor to the left— 
its eyes were still fixed. Onward—onward it glided; 
nearer—nearer; and he clasped the frozen form to 
his bosom, and kissed its clay-cold lips. 

The heart still beat!—the breath of life was in the 
mouth? It was indeed Julie—she was alive—she was 
asleep! 

As soon as Antoine had convinced himself—and it 
was not immediately he did so—that the preservation 
of his mistress had been effected by one of those mira- 
cles sometimes performed by somnambulism, he led 
her carefully into a cleft in the rock, and stripping 
ofhis outer garments covered her up as warmly as 
circumstances would permit. He then employed 
himself in chafing her hands and feet, till the fric- 
tion, together with the warmth from the clothing, 
had restored sensibility to her limbs, and Julie 
awoke. Jt waslong before she comprehended what 
had happened. She imagined that she was still on 
the summit of the fortress rock, and that the devoted 
Antoine, daring even the horrors and dangers of that 


He had shrunk from the form of his 


terrific arch, had climbed to her assistance. The 
idea sent a glow of — through her heart; but 
when she saw that he had almost stripped himself 
naked to shelter her from the cold with his garments, 
the sensation increased almost to suffocation, and was 
only relieved by a burst of tears. 

When, cautiously and tenderly, he had described 
to her the miracle that had occurred, she insisted up- 
on returning to the spot, to see with herown eyes the 
proofs of what it exceeded her imagination to com- 
prehend. When the ruins of the arch met her view, 
and she beheld its shattered segment hanging high 
over the abyss, and was told that on that fearful point 
she had stood, her blood seemed to freeze again with- 
in her veins, and she clasped her lover in a convul- 
sive embrace, as if imploring him to save her from 
the horrors of herimagination. At the moment, the 
work of ruin was accomplished—the remains of the 
arch fell with a roar like that of thunder, and Julie, 
for the first time in her life, fainted away. 

When she recovered, and the image of death had 
for the second time, awakened into life, it was the 
gray dawn of the morning. The effects of the moon 
were scarcely visible, and daylight was still so im- 
mature that it was dangerous to stir a single step in 
that region of cliffand precipice. Antoine was puz- 
zled what to do, for Julie was still weak and unwell, 
and he was about to strip off his outer garments again 
and cover her up with them in the cleft of a rock.— 
At this moment an unusual light appeared in the dis- 
tance. Presently it separated into numerous sparks 
moving in eccentric courses at the base of the moun- 
tain; and soon after, some far and distant shouts were 
heard, which broke like the music of heaven upon his 
ear. 

His suspense, however, was not quickly removed. 
The range of mountain wss extensive, and no one 
knew the precise route which he and Julie had taken. 
Sometimes the lights vanished in the distance, 
and the shouts died away, notwithstanding his own 
efforts to make himself heard; but presently the 
sounds and sights of hope would return, and he clasp- 
ed his mistress closer to his breast, and whispered 
words of peace and comfort in her ear. — 

At length they were discovered by their friends. 
Julie, too unwell to walk, was placed in a litter form- 
ed of the outer garments of the men, and the proces- 
sion set out for the village. By the time they had 
gained the bottom of the monntain, it was full morn- 
tng. The sun shone in strength and beauty; and the 
song of innumerable birds weleomed back into the 
green and living world the wanderers of the desert. 
The strength of Julie, whose principal ailments 
were cold and fatigue, returned, and she begged to 
be set down that she might join the march of the 
maidens., This, however, was opposed; and she 
was carried in triumph into the village, the women 
singing and dancing before her, and the young men 
waiving their green boughs, and keeping time with 
their feet as they marched. 

The whole village, young and old, were assembled 
under the oak-tree, waiting the return of the hunters. 
Mothers ran to embrace their children, and sisters, 
their brothers and sisters, and wives placed in the 
arms of their husbands the young infants, who they 
wept with joy to think, were not orphans. Antoine 
and Julie, however, were the hero and heroine of the 
hour. They were placed in the midst of the group 
while breakfast was preparing, and compelled to re- 
late over and over again their wouderful tale. 

It was observed that a singular change had taken 
place in the appearance of Julie. Her eyes were less 
dazzlingly bright, but still more lovely; and her voice 
less wild and high, but still more musical. The men 
looked upon her beauty with delight unrepressed by 
the fear of scorn, and the women circled round her in 
wonder and admiration, 


** You are prettier than ever, Julie!” cried her com- 
panions. ** What magical secret isthis that you have 
learned uponthe midnight mountain? Tellus, we 
pray you!” Julie blushed, as she saw that Antoine 
was gazing inher face; but she cast down her eyes, 
and answered softly, *“*THAT If. IS NOT GOOD 
FOR WOMAN TO BE ALONE!” 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO — — 
Smile on, smile on—thou faithless one, 
Smile on—be blithe and glad; 
Sing—as birds carol to the sun— 
I—I—alone am sad. 


Think not upon those happy hours, 
Which I have passed with thee; 

Nor on the wild wood—nor the flower, 
Which I have given thee. 

Think-not upon the lovely glen, 
Where we have roamed together; 

Oh, never think of those again— 
Forget them—and for ever. 

I know I never can be thine, 
I know ye wear another token; 

Go on—I do not wish thee mine— 
The chord which bound my heart is broken. 


I loved thee once—aye, truly——dearly— 


I would have given my life for thee; 


Ye swore ye loved me too—sincerely, 
Ye swore it—was it treachery? 

Smile on, smile on, and I will smile— 
Sing on, and I will sing; 

Aye, though my heart is dark the while, 
Thou shalt not see the sting. ~ 


Go—clasp another to thy heart—.. 
That heart which was mine own}; 
Swear thou wilt never from her part, 
She knows not—as I’ve known. 


How false, how cold a heart is thine, 
She will believe and love; 
Go—go—thou never shalt be mine, 


Be loved—and swear—and rove. Em™Ma. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LETTERS FROM A RECLUSE.—No. I. 

My Dear R.:—You have expressed much asto- 
nishment at the sudden and great change which has 
taken place in my opinion, in relation to the rights 
of the Southern Indians, and you have requested that 
I should devote a few of my many moments of retire- 
ment, to an explanation of the causes which have in- 
fluenced me in the alteration of my sentiments. It 
would savour of conceit in me, to say I could offer 
to you any thing new upon a subject which has already 
passed through the hands of the most distinguished 
statesmen and jurists our country can boast of; I 
shall not, therefore, in obeying your request, attempt 
to strike out for myself an intentata'via, but shall be 
content with such an abbreviation of the many argu- 
ments which have met my research, as shall be best 
calculated to interest you, while they afford at the 
same time a plausible excuse for my apostacy. 

The question you have put to me affords a good 
starting point to commence my course with. ‘* Has 
Georgia any moral or legal right to extend her juris- 
diction over the territory now occupied by the Che- 
rokee Indians?” 

She has, I assert, a moral and legal right to do so; 
and in supporting this assertion what have I not to 


contend with. Besides the ingenuity and eloquence | 


of the distinguished moralists and statesmen who 
have proclaimed themselves the champions of the 
Indian’s cause, [ find myself beset with every species 
of opposition. The ery of inhumanity is raised 
against me, the tears and imprecations of female 
sympathy are invoked upon me, the brow of public 
opinion is knit into a forbidding frown—petitions, re- 
monstrances, public meetings, the press—all arrayed 
like a Macedonian phalanx, stand in bold opposition 
against me. But upheld by a consciousness of the 
justice of the claims I advocate, I advance fearlessly, 
and not without the most sanguine expectations, to 
meet even such an opposition as this. I claim from 
you, however, in this investigation a freedom from 
every prejudice—I claim the broad extent of these 
United States as the forum in which I plead—I claim 
the joint interests and opinions, the joint feelings and 
sympathies of North and South, East and West, to 
attend upon me, while I enter into a contest where the 
battle, on one part, is waged by so thin and unequal 
ranks, 

The extent of the rights elaimed by the Cherokees, 
is, at this period of their affairs, settled and undis- 
puted. They claim a free, independent, and untre- 
strained sovereignty over the lands we denominate 
the Indian territory, and deny any, the least right in 
Georgia, to extend the arm of state legislation over 
them. They maintain these claims by two grounds: 
first, as original lords and proprietors of the soil; 


| and secondly, by guarantee of treaty made with them 


by the United States. ‘T’o enter into a full investi- 
cation of the first of these grounds would occupy 
more of your attention than I shall ask of you for the 
whole subject at the present time. I shall, therefore, 
pass it by with but a few remarks. 

If upon this plea alone the Indians have a right to 
remain within the limits of the state of Georgia, and 
to maintain a free, separate, and independent sove- 
reignty therein—then, by the same “ principles of 
eternal truth and justice,” as they are styled by the 
distinguished author of the British Spy, must we, 
to maintain our consistency and character as rational 
and honest men, bid adieu to this fair continent, and 
éach one return to the abode and despotism of his 
ancestors. There is neither reason nor religion in 
the philosophy which teaches us, that a herd of wan- 


dering savages~whose eondition of being is but the | 


twilight of humanity and bruteness—thinly scattered 
over the fairest portion of God’s creation, have from 
this, their occupancy, an irreproachable title to them- 
selves forever. I say, there is neither reason nor re- 
ligion in it—for certes, it is against reason that while 
the eastern world is becoming more and more over- 
stocked with population, this western hemisphere, 
superior to it by every advantage with which nature 


‘could endow it,should remain for evera barren waste, 


untrodden by the foot of civilization and unmolested 
by the implements of industry. The peculiarities of 
this country speak for themselves, this was not the 
economy of God. Our rivers, seaports, mountains, 
climate—the air above us and the very bowels of the 
earth beneath—tell us plainly, this is the abode of 
religion and liberty; and see they have selected such 
a one as is worthy the heirs and descendants of such 


‘an alliance. 


It is against religion I have said, for we read in the 
volume of holy writ, man was sent forth from the 


garden to till the ground, and gain the fruits of the. 


earth by the sweat of his brow. A mere hunting over 
grounds has never been known, I may confidently 
affirm, to establish the absolute right to the soil over 
which the game may perchance have led the hunter. 
Japhet, when he departed from his father and took 
his course westward from the mountains of Armenia, 
pursued game continually for his support, we read, 
until he arrived at the place of his destination; yet we 
have never heard of his having pretended the least 
title to the broad extent of lands he passed and hunted 
over. So trace the page of history down, and, until 
within a few years past, it is an unheard of doctrine; 
it isa doctrine resorted to only, when more plausible 
ones fail— 

“It is the last, the desperate die—such as they only cast 

Who venture for a world and stake their last.” 

I have long been of opinion, that the distinguished 
lawyer to whom the literary world is under so great 
obligations for the letters of the *‘ British Spy,” and 
to whom the American intellect is so much indebted 
for the character and standing these letters have gain- 
ed for it abroad, would not, now that he has passed 
through the viginti annorum lucubrationes, hazard 
his legal reputation, by an assertion as broad as he 
has made in his early days—‘*‘ By the eternal princi- 


ples of truth and justice, we have no right to this. 


country.” Authority rises on authority, in law, to 
support the contrary, and so forcible are our téxt 
books upon the subject, that it is with difficulty I 
restrain myself here from winding the labygi 
of the law,” and giving you a specimen of thg 
tric style and intellectual vigour of the ancié 
ers of our profession. I shall, however, ¢ 
epistle by placing in contrast with the sen 
the ‘* Spy,” the opinion of one author onlyand that 
one, is Mr. Vattel—a writer whom you will recog~ 
nise as first among those who have treated the same 
subjects with him. 

‘¢ The whole earth,” writes Mr. Vattel, **is de+ 
stined to feed its inhabitants; but this it would be 


ineapable of doing, if it were uncultivated. Every, 


nation is then cbliged, by the law of nature, to culti- 
yate the land that has fallen to its share, and it has 
no right to enlarge its boundaries, or have recourse 
to the assistance of other nation, but in proportion 
as the land in its possession is incapable of furnishing 
it with necessaries. Those nations who inhabit fer 
tile countries, but disdain to cultivate their lands, 
and choose rather to live by plunder, are wanting to 
themselves, are injurious to their neighbours, and 
deserve to be extirpated as savage and pernicious 
beasts. There are others who to avoid labour, choose 
to live only by hunting and their flocks. This might 
doubtless be allowed in the first ages of the world, 
when the earth without cultivation was sufficient to 
feed its small numberof inhabitants. But at present, 
when the human race is so greatly multiplied, it 
could not subsist if all nations were disposed to live 
in that manner. Those who still pursue this idle 
mode of life, usurp more extensive tracts than, with 
a reasonable share of labour, they would have occa« 


sion for, and have therefore no reason to complain, — 


if other nations, more industrious, and too closely 
confined, come to take possession of a part of those 
lands. The people of these extensive tracts rather 
range through than inhabit them. 

‘¢ Their unsettled habitation in these immense res 
gions cannot be accounted a true and legal possess’ 


+ 
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sion; and the people of Europe, too closely pent up 


~ at home, finding land of which the savages stood in 


no particular need, and of which they made no actual 
and constant use, were lawfully entitled to take pos- 
session and setile it with colonies.” 


So much, my friend, for the ground of ¢¢ original 
proprietorship of the soil.” The right by guarantee 
of treaty from the United States, opens another and 


amore confused subject for discussion, ere this ques- 


tion is fully considered, I shall commence it in 

my next; and, for the present, beg leave to offer you 

every assurance of esteem and regard, Yours, &e. 
Hatt. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, May 14, 1831. 


THE PROSPECTS OF OUR CITY. 

Our city is going on in an increase and style of 
improvement this summer, which flatters success to 
the most enthusiastic anticipations of our citizens. 
An individual can scareely walk a square in any cor- 
ner of our town, but he meets some new street which 
has sprung up as if by magic, or recognises some old 
dwelling which he has been accustomed to look upon 
as an antiquated inhabitant, assuming in its front all 
the elegance and richness of modern taste and archi- 
tecture. Chesnut street, which was, but a few years 
ago, our quiet and retired promenade, is now becom- 
ing a busy, bustling, crowded Market street. Our 
commons in the vicinity of the city, which, as we look 
back, appear to have been but as yesterday the holi- 
day resort of the school boy, when he retired to gam- 
bol in the country air, or relax his limbs on the green 
sward, are now filled with extensive and beautiful 
rows of dwelling houses; and the retailers of mer- 
chandise, who formerly confined themselves to the 
streets bordering on the Delaware, seem now to push 


_ their ambition in vieing with one another in their 


propinguity to the Schuylkill. But afew years more, 
and it will require a shrewd observer to tell which 
side of Broad street preponderates, either in beauty 
or in value. It is calculated during this summer, no 
less than sixteen hundred new buildings will be 
erected. Such prospects as these are gratifying in- 
deed to. our citizens, and we need not be alarmed, 
when we reflect apon them, concerning the stand we 
shall take in future days, when the names of the cities 
of our country shall be registered in the geography 
of the world according to their wealth, size, or worth. 
Tt may be that New York will surpass us in Euro- 
pean commerce, but in the western trade we shall 
soon, we think, be able to evince our supremacy. In 
the beauty of our respective cities, none but the most 
deeply prejudiced will hesitate for a moment to pro- 
nounce our superiority. 

Philadelphia is truly the Athens of America: in 
its public institutions, in its benevolent and charita- 
ble societies, in its literary reputation—in its site, the 
beautiful regularity of its streets—its buildings, both 
public and private—in every particular, except in the 
dust and dirt, the noise and bustle, which attends an 
extensive shipping, we are superior, without a doubt, 
to every other city in the Union. Placed between 
two large and beautiful rivers, with an extent of Jevel 
ground above and below us, we can enlarge our city 
in either direction, without a barrier or opposing 
difficulty. In the exportation of the produce of the 
interior, the Schuylkill affords every facility for im- 
mediate shipping, without the detention of crossing 
the city. ‘The abundance of our supply of water, the 
facility with which it has been introduced into 
the city, and the regularity with which it is circulated 
through every portion thereof, has been, and conti- 
pues, the wonder and admiration of every stranger 


comesamong us. Not another city in the world, 


perhaps, possesses so useful an ornament to boast of, 
as the Philadelphians have in Fair Mount. In short, 
our goodly city presents us much to be proud of and 
little to be ashamed of, much to hope from and little 
to excite our fears. Let, then, the Philadelphians en- 
courage and foster that spirit of improvement which 
has started with new vigour among them, and a few 
years will decide the matter between them and their 
rivals, beyond the possibility of a doubt. . 


Tas Weatser.—Our contemporaries have been 
busily engaged for some time past in singing their 


‘¢ all hails” to the genial sun of May. For our own 
part we feel more inclined at the present time, to 
address for ourselves and those who agree with us, a 
philippic to hoary headed winter. Notcontent with the 
rigour of his last reign, the old gentleman has shown 
a disposition, for some time past, to prolong his cam- 
paign without leave or ceremony, beyond the period 
assigned him by the laws of nature. 

We have now gone some distance in the month of 
May, aud our fine days have been like angel’s visits 
—few and far between. Chilling rains, brisk north 
winds, with now and then a crest ef frost on our green 
fields, have kept back vegetation,and checked in some 
degree most of the amusements of the season. Our 
equestrians, however, seem, in despite of all draw- 
backs, to take the season by its order, and not by its 
temperament. Laurel Hill presents daily an interest- 
ing spectacle—the student, the merchant, the broker, 
the capitalist, all meet there, to find a relaxation from 
the fatigues which the labour of the day brings on. 
Our ladies, with a spirit as commendable in them as 
it will prove beneficial to their health and beauty, 
have forsaken the confined and shat up vehicle, and 
betaken themselves to riding on horseback. Never 
do we recollect to have noticed so many female 
equestrians as every afternoon presents to us, coming 
and going in and about the city. ‘The school whieh 
has been established for the purpose of teaching young 
ladies this useful accomplishment, has received, we 
understand, liberal encouragement this season. If 
the practice should become general, and our ladies 
indulge themselves in regular exercise of this kind, 
we will predict for them, complexions and fresh rosy 
tints that will surpass all the creations of Cologne, 
and Lavender, and Florida Water, with all the other 
nostrums, which have filched the purses of the ladies 
for centuries past. 

When, then, the cold fingers of winter shall have 
dropped their last chilling hold, and the soft morning 
ray shall break upon us with its wonted and seasona- 
ble warmth, we hope to see many of our ladies 
mounted on their neighing pacers, and seeking the 
morning air as it comes sweeping with its fresh fra- 
grance over the green fields and through the scented 
meadow. Such a practice will insure to them every 
thing which is desirable—health, which is the foun- 
dation of happiness—beauty, which is the charmer 
of the heart—and activity, which is the guardian and 
preserver of both. 

[if the weather should change and grow warm be- 
fore the appearance of this article in print, we shall 
not hold ourselves accountable.—Monday, May 9.] 


LIVES OF THE PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 
The three Jast numbers of Harper’s Family Li- 
brary comprise the Lives of the Painters aud Seulp- 
tors, by Allan Cunningham, Esq. a well-known poet 
and writer of distinction. Each volume is embel- 
lished with an engraving; the first of Hogarth, the 
second of Benjamin West, and the third of John Fiax- 
man, the sculptor. A work of such a character, 
and in such hands, could not fail to be interesting, 
and judging from a perusal of one or two of the bio- 
graphies, we should pronounce it a valuable accession 
to the Library, which is every day becoming more 
popular with the public, asitdeserves. Among the 
painters who are noticed at length in these volumes, 
are William Hogarth, Richard Wilson, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Thomas Gainsbrough, Benjamin West, 
James Barry, Wm. Blake, John Opie, George Mer- 
land, Edward Bird and Henry Fuseli. The sculp- 
tors are, Grinling Gibbons, Caius Gabriel Cibber, 
Louis Francis Roubilliac, Joseph Wilton, Thomas 
Banks, Joseph Nollekins, John Bacon, Anne Damer, 
and John Fiaxman. The notice of Benjamin West 
occupies upwards of fifty pages. The following are 
its closing passages. 

Benjamin West was in person above the middle 
size, of a fair complexion, and firmly and compactly 
built. His serene brow betokened command of tem- 
per, while his eyes, sparkling and vivacious, pro- 
mised lively remarks and pointed sayings, in which 
he by no means abounded. Intercourse with courts 
and with the world, which changes so many, made 
no change in his sedate sobriety of sentiment and 
happy propriety of manner, the results of a devout 
domestic education. His kinduess to young artists 
was great—his liberality seriously impaired his in- 
come—he never seemed weary of giving advice—in- 
trusion never disturbed his temper—nor could the 


tediousness of the dull ever render him either impa- 
tient or peevish. Whatever he knew in art he rea- 


dily imparted—he was always happy to think that 


men’s good fortune ever invaded his repose. His 
vanity was amusing and amiable—and his belief— 


dictated to his friend Mr. Galt—that preaching and 
propheey had predestined him to play a great part 

efore mankind, and be an example to all posterity, 
did no one any harm, and himself some good. 

As his life was long and laborious, his productions 
are very numerous. He painted and sketched in oil 
upwards of four hundred pictures, mostly of a his- 
torical and religious nature, and he left more than 
two hundred original drawings in his portfolio. His 
works were supposed by himself, and for a time by 
others, to be in the true spirit of the great masters, 
and he composed them with the serious ambition and 
hope of illustrating Scripture, and rendering Gospel 
truth more impressive. No subject seemed to him 
too lofty for his pencil; he considered himself worthy 
to follow the sublimest flights of the prophets, and 
dared to limn the effulgence of God’s glory and the 
terrors of the day of Judgment. The mere list of 
his works makes us shudder at human presumption 
—Moses receiving the Law on Sinai—ihe Descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the Saviour in the Jordan— 
the Opening of the Seventh Seal in the Revelations— 
Saint Michael and his Angels casting out the Great 
Dragou—the mighty Angel with one foot on sea and 
the other on earth—the Resurrection!—and there 
are many others of the same class! With such mag- 
nificence and sublimity who but a Michael Angelo 
could cope? 

In all his works the human form was exhibited in 
conformity to academic precepts—his figures were 
arranged with skill—the colouring was varied and 
harmonious—the eye rested pleased on the perform- 
ance, and the artist seemed, to the ordinary specta- 
tor, to have done his task like one of the highest of 
the sons of genius, But below all this splendour 
there was little of the true vitality—there was a mo- 
notony, too, of human character—the groupings were 
unlike the happy and careless combinations of na- 
ture, and the figures seemed distributed over the 
canvass by line and measure, like trees in a planta- 
tion. He wanted fire and imagination to be the true 
restorer of that grand style which bewildered Barry 
and was talked of by Reynolds. Most of his works 
—cold, formal, bloodless, and passionless—may re- 
mind the spectator of the sublime vision of the Val- 
ley of dry bones, when the flesh and skin had come 
upon the skeletons, and before the breath of God had 
informed them with life and feeling. 

‘Though such is the general impression which the 
works ot West make, it cannot be denied that many 
are distinguished by great excellence. In his Death 
on the Pale Horse, and more particularly in the 
sketch of that picture, he has more than approached 
the masters and princes of the calling. It 1s, indeed, 
irresistibly fearful to see the triumphant march of 
the terrific phantom, and the dissolution of all that 
earth is proud of beneath his tread. War and peace, 
sorrow aud joy, youth and age, all who love and all 
who hate, seem planet-struck. The Death of Wolfe, 
too, is natural and noble, and the Indian chief, like 
the Oneida warrior of Campbell, 


_ A stoic of the woods, a man without a tear, 


was a happy thought. ‘The Battle of La Hogue 
{ have heard praised as the best historic picture of 
the British school, by one not likely to be mistaken, 
and who would not say what he did notfeel. Many 
of his single figures, also, are of a high order. ‘There 
is a natural grace in the looks of some of his women 
which few painters have excelled. 

West was injured by early suecess—he obtained his 
fame too easily—it was not purchased by long study 
and many trials—and he rashly imagined himself 
capable of any thing. But the colduess of his imagi- 
nation nipped the blossoms of history. It is the pro- 
vince of art to elevate the subject in the spirit of its 
nature—and brooding over the whole with the feel- 
ing of a poet, awaken the scene into vivid life and 
heroic beauty; but such mastery rarely waited upon 
the ambition of this amiable and upright man. 


We again recommend the Family Library to pub- 
lic patronage as one of the most valuable publications 
of the day. Nineteen numbers have now been issued. 
They are all handsomely printed in a neat form, and 
devoted to such subjects as are important for every 
one having a desire of knowledge, to become acquaint- 
ed with. Among the writers who have already con- 
tributed to its pages are Sir Walter Scott, George 
Croley, Allan Cunningham, G, R. Gleig, and others 
equally distinguished in the world of letters. A lite- 
rary enterprise like that which suggested and has 
thus far prosecuted this work should becultivated on 
national grounds. 


AFFECTING SCENES. 

Under this title the Messrs. Harpersof New York 
have published in a single volume the sketches that 
from time to time have appeared as ** Passages from 
the Diary of a Physician,” in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Many of these sketches have already been transmit- 
ted to our pages, and from the avidity with which 
they have been sought after and perused, it may be 
inferred that the whole number, as collected in this 
volume, will prove a popular and profitable book. 


The inducements which have led to the publication 


art was advancing, and no mean jealousy of other. 


prominent is every page of the narrative which he. 


of these sketches in this form, are thus stated in the 
preface by the American publishers:— 


The members of the medical profession, who are 
constantly associated with the sick end the dying 
to whom, in the unreserved confidence of sinking hy. 
manity, every thing is communicated, must necegsq. 
rily have at their command a vast treasure of inte. 
resting and instructive materials. 

But although the bar, the church, the army, the 
nayy and the stage have all contributed to amuse and 
inform the public with their secret history, that of 
this profession has hitherto remained ‘a sealed 
book;” and yet there are no members of society whose 
pursuits lead them to listen more frequently to what 
has been exquisitely termed ‘* the still, sad music of 
humanity.” What instances of noble though unos. 
tentatious heroism—of calm and patient fortitude 
under the afflictions of- intolerable anguish,—what 
appalling combinations of moral and physical suffer. 
ings, prostrating the proudest energies of humanity,— 
what diversified developments of character,—what 
striking and touching passages of domestic history, 
must have come under the notice of the intelligent 
practitioner of physic! 

_ These-scenes, so well calculated to furnish both 
instruction and amusement, have been hitherto kept 
from the public observation, as carefully as the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries were concealed from the eyes of the 
vulgar. Access is occasionally given to the death. 
bed of some distinguished character,—Addison igs 
seen instructing a profligate how a Christian ma 
meet death; and Dr. Young, in his death-bed of AI- 
tamont, has painted in strong and lasting colours the 
closing scene of one whose career too near resembled 
the profligate Warwick’s. But those in humbler 
walks of life have been overlooked, as if men could 
be taught only by great examples. ‘The mine of in- 
cident and sentiment which is to be found in ordina- 
ry society, so rich in instruction and so applicable to 
our Own situation, has been neglected. 

These considerations have led tothe publication of 
the present volume,—being a series of extracts from 
a late physician’s diary, originally published in Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

In these sketches, obviously drawn from nature, 
and warm and vivid with the colour of reality, all 
proper care has been taken to avoid undue disclo- 
sures. Names, dates and places have been omitted; 
and so much of the sketches alone have been pub- 
lished as are necessary to convey the story and the 
instructive moral. 


The May number of Lirreti’s Museum was 
issued on Monday. It is embellished with a portrait 
of Belzoni, and contains twenty-eight distinet arti- 
cles from foreign magazines, besides seraps of lite- 
rary and scientific intelligence. _The merits of this 
publication cannot be too often alluded to. After an 
original periodical work of the same school, we can 
think of nothing more deserving of patronage. 


*¢ The Englishman’s Magazine” is the “title of a 
new periodical, the first number of which has reach- 
ed this country. It is under the editorial control of 
Thomas Campbell, Esq., and, it is supposed, will 
become the monthly organ of the Grey ministry. 


Doveurty’s Cabinet of Natural History and Ame- 
rican Rural Sports is highly and justly commended 
in the New York American, 


Tae Souruern Revirw.—We are glad to learn 
from the Charleston papers, that the thirteenth num- 
ber of this able and spirited periodical, of the dis- 
continuance of which fears were entertained, has 
made itsappearance. ‘The titles of the articles it 
contains are given thus:—Byron’s Letters and Jour- 
nals; Berenger’s Poems; the Life and Times of Da- 
niel De Foe; Murat’s Letters on the United States; 
History of the Fine Arts; Steam Engine and Rail- 
roads; the Siamese Twins; Irving’s Voyages and Dis- 
coveries of the Companions of Columbus; the Fa- 
mily Library. 

From these heads we should judge the number to 
be one of unusual interest. A publication of such 
sterling worth as this has hitherto been, should not 
be suffered to languish for want of patronage, espe- 
cially by a people so liberal in their pecuniary trans- 
actions as those of South Carolina, Virginia, and 
other southern states. 


NEW TRAGEDY.—After referring, in terms of 
commendation, to the tragedy of Caius Marius, 
written by a townsman, the New York Evening Post 
thus speaks of another dramatic effort, also by a fel- 
low citizen, and about to be produced at the Park 
Theatre under the auspices of Mr. Forrest. 

We understand, that Mr. Forrest has now in his 
ossession another new tragedy, written by Dr. 
ird, of Philadelphia, which will be produced du- 


ring his next engagement at the Park Theatre. It 
is entitled 7'he Gladiator, and is founded on the life 


and heroic achievements of Spartacus, the Thracian 
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shepherd, celebrated in Roman history. This ex- 
traordinary man, our readers will remember, was 
taken prisoner by the Romans, and was trained as a 
Gladiator. Embracing a favorable opportunity, he 
incited his fellow gladiators to revolt, and breaking 
from their school at Capua, they overthrew all who 
opposed them, and made good their flight to the 
woods and solitary retreats of Campania. Here 
Spartacus was joined by great numbers of peasants, 
slaves, pirates, &c. and soon found himself at the 
head of an immense army. Consular forces were 
sent against him without success, and four Roman 
armies were successively beaten by the intrepid 
gladiator. Atlength, ina long-fought and bloody 
engagement with Crassus, his army was cut to pie- 
ces, and he himself fell, pierced with many wounds, 
ona heap of slaughtered Romans. The bodies of 
forty thousand of the followers of Spartacus lay on 
the field. ‘This story, embellished and improved by 
the addition of some fictitious characters and events, 
has been chosen by the author of The Gladiator as 
the groundwork of histragedy. <A friend, who has 
communicated to us these particulars, and who has 
rused the manuscript, speaks in confident terms 
ofits merit, and anticipates for it great success. 


Atthe several New York Theatres on Monday 
evening an unusual array of histrionic talent was 
constellated. At the Park, Forrest appeared as 
Caius Marius with Mrs. Sharpe as Martha; at 
the Bowery, Mr. Booth took a benefit, personating 
portions of Shylock, Brutus, Hamlet, and a cha- 
f racter in the Review, or the Wags of Windsor, in 
which piece Hamblin also personated Looney Mc- 
Twolter; and at the Chatham Theatre, Pelby per- 
sonated Junius Brutus to the Tullia of Mrs. Gilfert. 
Where so many banquets were served up, the choice 
must have been difficult. We see that Miss Kelly 
has made a farewell engagement at the Park ‘* pri- 
orto her sailing to London.” A new romantic 
drama called Tickatombe, is in preparation at that 
establishment. 


Croty’s thrilling story of the Demon Ship has 
been dramatized for the New York Bowery theatre. 
Some of the horrid scenes in which Gibbs, the Pi- 
rate, was an actor, have been introduced into the 


piece. 


THE PRESS. 

The following excellent article, from the New 
York Courier, should be generally circulated by, and 
have influence with, the corps editorial. When in 
controversies among themselves, public journalists 
treat each other with no kind of deference or respect, 
they cannot anticipate to be highly appreciated by 
the public, or to have that influence in society which 
as the wielders of the great palladium of liberty, and 
for their individual merits, they deserve. We know 
of no revolution that would give us more pleasure 
than that which would instil such a rule of conduct 
among journalists as would render all controversies 
matters of honest argument and honorable difference 
of opinion, without rendering it necessary for either 
party, in a defence of their cause, to descend to 
that least intellectual and most degrading species of 
warfare, personal recrimination: 


Tue Press.—A Philadelphia editor recently ob- 
served that he could perceive a more respectful and 
courteous disposition manifested towards each other 
by the conductors of the press, which was not only 
desirable and praiseworthy, but if made a general 
rule, and adopted with candour and sincerity, would 
tend at no distant period to place the American press 
far beyond the reach of calumny, or the clamours of 
the designing—at present we do not perceive this 
courtesy. 


It may be admitted as a settled principle that there 
are few if any of our citizens who would desire any 
essential or meres change in our present form of 

vernment. ‘The divisions of party therefore must 

entirely local, hence there is no existing cause for 
personal invective between the conductors of the 
press in their support of men or measures. The art 
of printing, no one will dispute, is the crown and 
perfection of all arts, and surpasses all, for the sig- 
nal benefits and blessings conferred upon the human 
race. Editors, therefore, have a right to feel proud 
of their avocation, and should sustain the meritorious 
of their colleagues in every laudable effort to attain 
the highest honours of the country, for if united in 
sustaining their legitimate rights, no power can re- 
sist them. ‘Those who publish a daily paper, can 
best feel the painful embarrassments which surround 
them. They must raise a large sum of money weekly 
collect all the news, and spread whatever may be 
of interest before the people—they are compelled to 
watch public men in or out of office—to interpose ad- 
vice on all public occasions, and qualify themselves 
to give this advice; to labour during the day and part 
of the night in their vocation; to protect the consti- 
tution, the rights of the country, and the liberties of 
the people. These are arduous duties anu high trusts, 


which cannot be faithfully or successfully discharged 
by men of ordinary minds. 

Questions of peace or war, of finance, public im- 
provement, public defence, the effect of treaties, the 
fitness of men for public stations, all come under the 
supervision of the Press. —The concerns of a city, 
of a state, and of the Union, are daily presented to 
the view of the Editor, and he is called upon by his 
readers to treat in his columns on all these perplex- 
ing and multifarious subjects, Corresponding with 
these important labors, should be his usefulness 
with the people and his rank in society. Is it so? 
Certainly not.—The: want of union, of individual 
respect, and courtesy among Editors of established 
characters, and presses, differences about men and 
divisions of opinion on measures—all discussed 
with warmth and advocated with zeal, have severed 
those bonds of good feeling and union, which should 
keep together in harmony and fellowship, meu of 
Similar occupations, notwithstanding a difference of 
Opinion. When we look at the class of Editors 
throughout the Union, we see many among our op- 
ponents as well-as friends, who would do credit to 
any station in the country. Do we see any in the 
Cabinet, or as Foreign Ministers, or in high and ho- 
norable stations abroad or at home?—Not so—and 
what prevents it? Distrust of each other. An-ho- 
norable ambition ye be as properly cherished by a 
citizen at the head of a free Press, as by a citizen of 
any other occupation; yet not being true to ourselves, 
nor jealous cf our rights, nor united to sustain them, 
we have the least possible chance of advancement. 
What can be more gratifying than to see an Editor 
of a paper, a sober, discreet, and honourable man, 
realizing a fortane from his pursuits, and bringing 
up his sons to succeed him? We declare solemaly, 
that we take pleasure in seeing every Editor pros- 
perous,—that is, every Editor whom public opinion 
deems worthy of support,—and should political 
changes occur, we should feel pleased to see them 
advanced to posts of honor or profit, though they may 
be our political opponents. Efforts are not wanting 
among designing men to widen the breach among 
editors—to push on excitement—to whet the in- 
strument of passion and revenge,and by this dis- 
union, to prevent any concert of action which may 
affeet their private interest. We are thus played off 
between battledore and shuttlecock—used by all, to 
be proscribed and thrown off by all. 


NATIONAL LYCEUM. 

A convention of persons from several states met in 
New York on the 4th of the present month, for the 
purpose of organizing a National Lyceum, or Lite- 
rary Congress. After electing Alexander Proudfit, 
President, and John Neal and A. J. Yates, Secreta- 
ries, and inquiring into the credentials of the mem- 
bers who had reported themselves, it was found that 
a delegation from the following States, Colleges and 
Associations were present, and that others were on 
their way: 

Washington Co. N. Y.—A. Proudfit, and J. W. 
Proudfit. 

Laniingburg Lyceum, N. Y.—H. S. Spaffora. 

Massachusetts State Lyceum.—Josiah Holbrock, 
Joseph Allen, Frederick Emerson. 

Yale College.—Dennison Olmstead, F. A. P. Bar- 
nard. 

Maine State Lyceum.—P. S. Tenbroeck, JohnD. 
Kinsman, Grenville Mellen, John Neal. 

New York State Lyceum.—John Griscom, Timo- 
thy Clowes, Amos Eaton, A. J. Yates. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Eames, J. 
L. Vandoren, Gabriel Farman, Nathan Sargeant. 

Richmond Lyceum, Virginia.— —— Shaw. 

Connecticut. —W. C. Woodbridge. 

College, Carlisle, Pa.—Henry Duf- 
eid, 

Salem, Washington county, New York.—David 
Russell, Samuel Stevens. 

Letters froin several distinguished gentlemen, who 
had been elected delegates, but were unable to at- 
tend, were then read. The object of this convention, 
as stated in the Commercial Advertiser, is to collect 
together facts—facts of every sort, relating to the 
great business of educatidgh, to improve teachers— 
who are now held answerable for the faults of others, 
while they have more than enough of their own to 
answer for, though not half so many as t ey are 
charged with—to improve school books, school 
houses, and systems of instruction, and all this, not 
by any direct interference, but by promoting the uni- 
versal interchange of knowledge, facts, and experi- 
ence, throughout our country and every country.— 
Still they would not attempt too much—they dictate 
to nobody—they persuade nobody—they merely try 
to convince. And there can be no doubt, that after 
the institution gets fairly at work, as it soon will do, 
there must be—it cannot be otherwise—there would 
be ageneral system of gradual and mutual co-opera- 
tion. They will have a common language—a common 
interest—a common organ of conversation, not only 
between man and man, but between state and state. 


How much will be gained by this to the great public 


of our confederacy ,can only be answered by those who 
know and feel the mischief under which we are now 
labouring. Onevery side of us are men who have 
grown old in making experiments, most of which had 
been made before, while, of the others, the few that 
were good, may never be made again, nor ever 
heard of by others occupied in similar pursuits, 

The plan in short is this—to constitute a sort of li- 
terary congress, where the great interests of litera- 
ture and science, from the alphabet up to the highest 
brauches of science may be represented, and will be 
represented in the natural progress of things hereaf- 
ter. 


A NOVEL CASE. 

A suit at law of a somewhat novel nature, has re- 
cently been decided before Judges Fox and Watts, 
at a session of the Court at Doylestown, Bucks county. 
It was on an indictment against Robert Lovett, for 
Eaves-Dropping, being the third indictment for a 
similar offence which has ever occurred in Pennsyl- 
vania. The evidence in this case was, that the de- 
fendant went to a house in the evening, and looked 
in at the windows; and that he did tell slanderous 
and mischievous tales of what he saw there. Evi- 
dence was also given by the owner or occupier of the 
house, that he authorized the defendant to go about 
the premises, to watch the conduct of his wife, and 
see if there was any thing amiss. 

The name of the prosecutrix is published, Wilhel- 
mina Broadnax. The counsel for the defendant 
contended that it was doubtful whether the offence 
came within the criminal law of this state, and if 
within the law, it was a description of prosecution 
that should not be encouraged. He read a case 
which some time since occurred in this city, which 
decided that peeping or looking is not an indictable 
offence; it must be by “stenting or hearkening after 
discourse, that the offence of Eaves-Dropping is 
committed; and a man is allowed to peep wherever 
he pleases, and when he pleases, and for what purpose 
he pleases, without being indictable. 

The counsel for the prosecution, among other 
things, said:— 

“The offence now before you is not trifling in its 
nature; it is calculated to strike at the very root of 
society. What offence can be more enormous in its 
character, or more important in its results, than to 
surround your house, which is your castle—a castle 
no one dare invade—to listen to your private con- 
versation with your family, and to form tales of mis- 
chief. ‘This case presents as gross an instance of 


Eaves-Dropping as ever came before a Court and 
Jury, and | have no doubt you will pursue it strietly.” 

The judge in his charge held this language:— 

‘‘I consider this as a serious kind of offence. 
Every man’s house is his eastle, where no man has 
arightto inteude for any purpose whatever. No 
man hasa right to pry into your secrecy in your own 
house. ‘There are very few families where even 
the truth would not be very unpleasant to be told all 
over the country. It might perhaps cause the de- 
struction of the family, even if the stories told were 
true. Suppose in this case they aretrue.. Suppose 
they are false, and this man did go to that house, for 
the purpose of framing these stories. Why, you 
have it in evidence, that this family is sundered; that 
the husband and wife do not live together. There- 
fore, it is important to all persons, that our families 
should be sacred from the intrusion of every person. 
Then this case I suppose to be setttled, as tothe Law, 
and to become a mere question of fact. Did he go 
there and listen with the intent to frame slanderous 
tales? &c. Ifa man goes with intent to effect a cer- 
tain purpose, it is for you to determine whether he 
would not use all his sense to make the discovery; 
whether he would not listen as well as look; and if 
you are satisfied he did listen with that iutent, you 
may convict him on this indictment. — 

Another question is presented in this case, and it 
isa serious one. Some evidence has been offered to 
show that the owner of the hoase—the husband—gave 
this man authority to watch his wife. If he did so, 
as he had a right to do,the defendant should be ac- 
quitted. There is no law that can prevent a husband 
from constituting a watch over his wife. A husband 
may slander his wife, yet she cannot maintain an ac- 
tion for the slander. If the wife is slaudered by an- 
other, the husband must join in the action for the 
slander, and there is no way that I know of for her to 
obtain redress at law against her husband, And if he 
has given this man authority to watch his wife, I do 
not know how he ean be prosecuted. But it is for 
the defendant to make out this part of the proof— 
of authority. If he has proved it, it is good evidence 
for him; if not, it is not sufficient for his defence. 

_Iam decidedly of opinion that if the husband gave 

authority to the defendant to watch his wife, he can- 
not be indicted for eaves-dropping.” 


This is rather an ungallant conclusion to arrive at, 


and we have given an abstract of this ease for the 


benefit of all suspicious husbands, and suspected 
wives. It is only necessary to add that the jury being 
men, and some of them, probably, having an inte- 
rest in the issue, acquitted the eaves-dropping Mr, 
Robert Lovett, and saddled the immaculate Mrs. 
Wilhelmina Broadnax with the costs. 
days of chivalry once more!” 


There is more tolerance than religion in the fol- 
lowing well expressed paragraph from the Courier 
and Enquirer:— 


‘¢ In one of our churches there is the motto—‘ God 
is love’—and in this brief and cheerful hope, there 
is much to gladden and inspire the heart. The silent 
and unseen aspirations of the closet are fay more ac- 
ceptable than the ostentatious visits twice or thrice 
a day to church; the morning and evening prayer in 
the quiet chamber, flowing from the heart, rises to the 
throne of Grace like incense from the altar. We 
must be rational not philosophical on the subject, and 
teach ourselves to believe, that fanaticism is more 
dreadful than total irreligion; the laws make men ho- 
nest who profess no faith—but no law can make the 
fanatic mild or tolerant; his mind is diseased—and 
the transparent fount of pure religion is turned to 
gall and bitterness—-we have many reforms to make 
on = subject. We shoot our arrow beyond the 
mar 


There is a model of a rail-road and an engine in 
operation to be seen at Peale’s museum every even- 
ing, attracting a goodly number of visiters. 


The Boston Liberator contends that a marriage 
between a negro and a white is not an unnatural al- 
liance. ** De gustibus,” &c. 


In the course of a charge to the Grand Jury, of 
Portland, Judge Mellen stated that he had been for 
nearly forty-five years intimately acquainted with the 
proceedings of the Judicial Courts in that part of 
the country, and he never knew of but one instance 
in which a member of the society of Friends was 
arraigned at the bar asacriminal. This fact is elo- 
quent in favour of the moral code inculeated by said 
religious association. 


Strawberries of the present year’s growth have 
been gathered in the neighbourhood of Norfolk. 


SELECTIONS. 


A YEAR IN SPAIN.—bry 4 rounG 


The author has modestly withheld his name, 
through diffidence, it would appear, of the success 
of this, his maiden production. Happening, how- 
ever, to be accidentally informed on the subject, and 
feeling assured that the volumes before us cannot 
fail to give him an honourable rank in the rising li- 
terature of his country, we have no hesitation in be- 
traying his incognito, and announcing him as Lieu- 
tenant Alexander Slidell, a young officer in the navy 
of the United States. 

It would appear that the Lieutenant, having a long 
leave of absence from his ship, undertook, in 1826, a 
land cruise of observation and instruction on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and having traversed a part of 
France, entered Spain by the way of Perpignan, 
with the intention of passing a year in the Penin- 
sula. 

There were two things which we doubt not the 
worthy Lieutenant regarded as sore disadvantages 
for his undertaking, but which we consider as hay- 
ing most fortunately toncurred to give his work the 
very entertaining character it possesses—the first 
wa,, that, according to his own account, he had re- 
ceived but an imperfect education—the second, that 
he had but a slender purse, containing merely his 
lieutenant’s pay, and no prize-money. The first 
threw him upon his own resources, upon his mo- 
ther wit, and his every day observation and expe- 
rience, rendering him fresh, new, and original, in- 
stead of erudite and common-place. The second 
obliged him to adopt cheap modes of conveyance, 
and to live ene the people in their casas de pupi- 
los, or boarding-houses, rather than in the lord! 
and sullen solitude of his own apartment at a hotel. 
The consequence of both is, a series of scenes and 
character of Spanish life, taken from among the po- 
pular classes, aud which remind us continually of 
what we have chuckled over in the pages of Don 
Quixotte and Gil Blas. These are given with the 
microscopic minuteness, the persevering and con- 
scientious*fidelity of a Flemish painter; but with a 
boldness of touch and a liveliness of colouring, that 
preyent their ever becoming tedious. He has resort- 
ed but little to his imagination, even for the embel- 
lishment of his facts; but has contented himself with 
setting down precisely every thing he saw, aud felt, 
and experienced—it is, in fact, the log-book of his 
land cruise. Throughout, it bears evidence of a 
youthful, kind, and happy spirit, and of fresh un- 
hackneyed feelings: there is a certain vein of ha- 
mour and donhomnie running through it also, thag 
gives it peculiar zest; and not the least amusing ecir- 
cumstances about it, are the whimsical shifts aud ex- 


pedients to which the narrowness of the Lieutenant’s 
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urse now and then obliges him to resort in travel- 


; ing: and which he records with delightful frankness 
an 


simplicity. The facility and good humour with 
which, from his rough nautical experience, he is 
enabled to put up with wind and weather, and hard 
lodging, that would dismay and dis- 

comfit a landsman; and the true sea-faring relish with 
which he enjoys every snug berth or savoury meal; 


.exulting over dishes that almost require the strong 


stomach of a midshipman, or a Sacho Panza. Of 
the fidelity of many parts of his narrative, we hap- 
pen ourselves to have personal knowledge; having 
“about the same time perambulated various provinces 
of- Spain, and known some of the characters, and 
bears of some of the most striking facts which he 
records. 

We forbear extracting the various descriptions of 
the country, which are given with considerable ac- 
curacy, and with much vivacity of colouring; we pre- 
fer dedicating the narrow limits afforded us to the 
scenes of busy life, and the personal anecdotes which 

ive such stirring interest to the work, and which, in 
act, convey so much characteristic and. local infor- 
mation. e must insert the following picture of a 
Spanish diligence—the starting of it from the court- 
ard at Barcelona will remind many a reader of a 
rench diligence getting under weigh, which may 
-be compared to a mountain in labour, and is almost 
attended by an earthquake. ; 

‘“¢ The team which now drew us through the silent 
streets of Barcelona consisted of seven mules; six of 
which drew in pairs, abreast of each other, while 
the seventh went alone at the head,and was honoured 
with the name of capitana. Their harness was very 

different from any thing I had yet seen; for, while 
the two wheel mules were attached to the carriage in 
the ordinary way, ail the rest had long rope traces, 
which, instead of leading to the pole, were attached 
to the carriage itself, and kept from dragging on the 
_ground in descending hills, by aleathern strap fast- 
ened to the end of the pole, through which they all 
passed. The leading mule only was guided by lines; 
the rest had their halters tied to the traces of capita- 
na, and were thus obliged to follow all her motions, 
while the two hindmost had stout ropes fastened to 
their head stalls for checking them on the descent. 
Nor was mere ornament disregarded in their equip- 
ment. Their bodies were smoothly shaven, to ena- 
ble them better to endure the heat; butin this an eye 
was had to decoration, by leaving the hair in partial 
stripes; the tail preserved enough of its garniture to 
furnish a neat fly-brush, and the hair on the haunches 
was clipped into a curious fret work, not a little re- 
sembling the embroidery of a hussar’s pantaloons.— 
They were besides plentifully adorned with plumes, 
and tassals of gayly coloured worsted, and had many 
bells about the head to cheer thera on the journey. 
As for our guides, they consisted of a zagal and may- 
oral, or postillion and conductor. The zagal with 
whom we set out for Barcelona was a fine looking, 
athletic young man, dressed in the Catalan costume, 
with a red cap of unusual length, reaching far down 
his back. The mayoral, who was much older, was in 
similar attire; but rather more rolled up in jackets 
and blankets, as became the cool of the morning, and 
his own sedentary station on the front of the dili- 
gence.” pp. 55, 56. 
.$*'The manner, too, in which these Catalans man- 
aged their mules was quite peculiar. The zagal kept 
talking with one or the other of them the whole time, 
calling them by their names.and apparently endea- 
youring to reason them into good conduct, and make 
them keep in a straight column, so that each might 
draw his share of the burden, and not rub against his 
neighbour. I say he called them by their names, for 
every mule in Spain has its distinctive appellation, 
and those that drew our diligence were not excep- 
tions. Thus, beside Capitana we had Portugesa, 
Arrogonesa, Coronela, and a variety of other cogno- 
mens which were constantly changing during the 
journey to Valencia. Whenever a mule misbehaved, 
turning from the road or failing to draw its share, the 
zagal would call its name in angry tone, lengthen- 
ing out the last syllable, and laying great emphasis 


“on,it. Whether the animals really knew their names, 


or that each was seneible when it had offended, the 
voice of the postillion would usually restore order. 
Sometimes when the zagal called to Coronela, apd 
Portugesa obeyed the summons by mistake,he ola 
ery, sharply, aguella otra’ —“That other oné!’’—and 
the conscience stricken mule would quickly return to 


* its duty. When expostulation failed, blows were 


sure to follow: the zagal would jump to the ground, 
run forward, and beat and belabour the delinquent; 
sometimes jumping upon the mule immediately be- 
hind it, and continuing the discipline for a half hour 
together. The activity of these fellows is indeed 
wonderful. Ofthe twenty miles which usually com- 
pose a stage, they run at least ten, and during a part 
of the.remainder stand upon one foot at the step of 
the diligence. In general, the zagal runs up hill, 
flogging the mules the whole way, and stopping oc- 
casionally at the road side to pick up a store of peb- 
bles, which he stowed in his sash, or more frequent- 
ly in his long red cap. At the summit he would take 
he mule’s tail in his hand, and jump to his seat be- 
fore the descent commenced. While descending, he 
would hold his cap in one hand and with the other 
throw.a stone first at one mule, then at another, to 
keep them all in their proper stations, that the ropes 
might not hang on the ground and get entangled round 
their legs.” : 

The author’s account of his arrival, and his first 
gallying forth into the streets of Madrid, is full of 
lively and accurate picturing; and nothing can be bet- 


ter than his description of his language master, Don 
Diego Redondo y Moreno, who may serve as the re- 
presentative of a numerous class in Spain. 

Under the guidance of Don Diego Redondo y 
Moreno, the Lieutenant sallies forth in quest of lodg- 
ings, and -is conducted to the house of one Don Va- 
lentin, one of those indefinite or unpurified worthies, 
who have been ruined in Spain by the frequent re- 
verses in politics. An amusing characteristic sketch 
is given of his history and of his domestic establish- 
ment. As to his person, he was tall, gaunt, and 
bony; witha thin, wrinkled, sallow face, set off by 
black and bristly hair, and illumined by but a single 
eye. ‘The Lieutenant dislikes his looks; abominates 
his long, stiff-backed boots, notwithstanding they are 


decorated with tassels; nor is he to be reconciled to 


the coarseness of his square-tailed coat and scanty 
pantaloons by a shirt and cravat elaborately embroi- 
dered: his dislike of the landlord extends to the 
house; he determines that he is not and will not be 
pleased with it, and is bowing his way out with all 
due courtesy, when, at the top of the narrow stair- 
ease, he is met full in the face by the daughter of 
mine host, Dona Florencia, just returning from mass. 

‘*She might be nineteen or thereabout, a little 
above the middle size, and finely proportioned; with 
features regular enough, and hair and eyes not so 
black as is common in her country, a circumstance 
upon which, when I came to know her better, she 
used to pride herself; for, in Spain, auburn hair, and 
even red, is looked upon as a great beauty. She had 
on a mantilla of lace, pinned to her hair, and falling 
gracefully about her shoulders, and a dasquina of 
black silk, trimmed with cords and tassels, and load- 
ed at the bottom with lead, tu make it fit closely, and 
show a shape which was really a fine one. Though 
high in the neck, it did not descend so low as to hide 
a well-turned anckle, covered with a white stocking 
and a small black shoe, bound over the instep by a 
riband of the same colour. 

** As I said before, 1 was met full in the face by 
this damsel of La Rioja, to whose cheek the ascent 
of three pair of stairs had given a colour not com- 
mon in Madrid, and to herself not habitual. Her 
whole manner showed that satisfaction which people 
who feel well and virtuously always experience on 
reaching the domestic threshold. She was opening 
and shutting her fan with vivacity, and stopped short 
in. the midst of a little song, a great favourite in An- 
dalusia, which begins— 


**O no! no quirero casarme! 
Ques mejor, ques mejor ser soltera!” 


**O no! I care not to marry! 
Tis better, *tis better live single!” 


‘*We came for a moment to a stand in front of 
each other, and then I drew back to let her pass, 
partly from a sense of courtesy; partly, perhaps, 
from a reluetance to depart. With the ready tact 
which nowhere belongs to the sex so completely as 
in Spain, she asked me in and Lat once accepted the 
invitation, without caring to preserve my consisten- 
ey.”-—pp. 190, 191. 

In fine, the worthy Lieutenant, who, throughout 
his work, shows the susceptibility of a blue-jacket 
for female charms, beholds the whole establishment 
with different eyes, now that itis graced by the pre- 
sence of Donna Florencia. He finds the lodgings the 
very thing of which he was in search, and even more 
convenient than any thing he had hoped to find. He 
at once takes possession of them, and during the 
whole of his residence in Madrid, appears to have 
flourished under the single though guardian eye of 
Don Valentin and the gentle regards of Donna Flo- 
rencia. She is a perfect picture of a Spanish girl; 
frank, warm-hearted, disinterested, uniastructed, yet 
intelligent; with a surpassing fondness for fine stock- 
ings and spangled shoes. 

As our object is chiefly to exemplify our author’s 
talent as sketching familiar pictures of life and man- 
ners, which we think quite peculiar and felicitous, 
we pass over, without notice, his discussions of pub- 
lic places, public institutions, and other ordinary to- 
pics which abound in all books of travels, and on 
which he acquits himself very sensibly and creditably 
but much in the usual style of tourists. We cannot 
however, show equal indifference to the following 
description of his setting off from Aranjuez, attend- 
ed by a ragged misbegotten boy named Jose, whom 
he had picked up asa laquey de place. It was an 
outset that might rival one of the picturesque sallies 
of the Knight of the Woful Countenance and the 
Squire of all Squires. 


‘After being detained a day longer at Aranjuez 
than I had contemplated, for want of conveyance, my 
little friend Jose atiength procured me the means 
of reaching Toledo. Indeed, | was just thinking of 
the expediency of departing afoot, on the fourth 
morning of my absenee from Madrid, when Jose 
knocked at my door, and told me that he had got a 
horse for me, and that he was to go along, to bring 
him back, ona borrico, I diked this arrangement 
well. So, paying my bill and packing up my sack, 
I sallied out into the courtyard, to commence my 
journey. I did not expect to be very splendidly 
mounted, but my astonishment and confusion were 
indeed great, on finding that I had to ride upon a 
miserable roein, that had lost its hair by some dis- 
ease, especially upon the tail, whieh was as long and 
as naked as the trunk of an elephant. The only flesh 
the animal had left seemed to have descended into 
the legs, and as for his hips, his backbone, and ribs, 
they were everywhere conspicuous, save where con- 


cealed by a huge packsaddle, stuffed with straw and 
covered with canvass. ‘What maile the matter still 


worse, the master of the beast, an old man in a brown 
cloak, held his hand before me, as I was approach- 
ing to take a nearer view, and told me that if it was 
igual to me, he would take the two dollars before- 
hand. LTexplained to the old man how very pos- 
sible it was that his horse would not live to complete 
the journey; to which he replied, with some indig- 
nation, that he would carry me to las Indias, much 
more to Toledo. As he continued to hold out his 
hand with a resolute air, I dropped the required 
sum into it, and grasping the pack-saddle for want 
of a mane, I vaulted at once into the seat. The back 
of the poor animal cracked and twisted under the 
burthen, and as he gave some indications of a dispo- 
sition to lie down, gt forcibly upon the halter. 
Thus roughly handled, his neck bent backward like 
a broken bow, and, making retrogade steps, he back- 
ed full upon Jose, who, well pleased with the idea 
of so long an excursion, vas drawn up behind, upon 
a little mouse-eoloured ass, with a game-bag, which 
contained all my travelling equipage, hung round 
his neck and hanging from his shoulder. ‘Three or 
four sound blows from the cudgel of Jose, accom- 
panied by a kick under the belly from the master 
of the beast, corrected his retrograde motion, which 
being changed for an advance, we sallied out of the 
inn and took our way through the market place, to 
the admiration of all Aranjuez.”’—vol. ii. p. 15—17. 

We are tempted to make one more extract, which 
shows the worthy Lieutenant in a situation of more 
imminent jeopardy than any other page of his log- 
book. He had periormed the journey from Cordova 
in one of those huge galeras or covered wagons which, 
as they slowly toil across the naked plains of Spain, 
resemble great ships traversing the ocean. Among 
the motley crew of this ark was a Spanish curate, a 
handsome galliard priest of about thirty years ofage, 
with whom the Lieutenant, with his usual facility, 
became very sociable. When they landed together 
in ‘* fair Seville’s famous city,” the Lieutenant was 
for seeking an inn; but the provident priest, who had 
doubtless been accustomed to beat up that part of the 
country, recommended a casa de pupilos, or board- 
ing-house; where they would find ‘* more comfort, 
more retirement, and, at the same time, more soci- 
ety.” A barber of Seville, with the proverbial 
promptness of his craft, pointed them out a house of 
the kind, kept by a widow lady, where they could not 
fail to be accommodated a gusto—that is, according 
to their heart’s content. 

They accordingly approach a house, furnished in 
the delightful Andalusian style, with an interior 
court and babbling fountain; they ascend a staircase, 
enter 2 saloon, the windows of which open on balco- 
nies, and are shaded by striped red and white awn- 
ings; and for the rest, we leave the Lieutenant to tell 
his own story:— 

**There were few ornaments here, unless, indeed, 
three young women—the two daughters and niece of 
the ancient hostess—who sat with theirembroidery in 
the cool balcony, might be so esteemed. One of them 
was at least five-and-twenty; the next might be eigh- 
teen—a dark-haired, dark-eyed damsel, with a swar- 
thy, Moorish complexion, and passionate tempera- 
ment. The niece was alittle girl from Ecija, the 
native place of the whole family, who had come to 
Seville to witness the splendours of the holy week. 
She was just beginning to lose the careless animation, 
the simplicity, and the prattle of the child, in the 
suppressed demeanour, the softness, the voice and 
figure of awoman. She looked as though she might 
have talked and acted like a child a week or two ago 
in Ecija, but had been awakened to new and unknown 
feelings by the scenes of Seville. As for the Mo- 
risco, she touched the guitar and sang, not only with 
passion and feeling, but with no mean taste, for she 
went frequently to the Italian opera. The other two 
waltzed like true Andaluzas, as I had occasion to see 
that very evening. 

**Such being the state of affairs, the curate and I 
decided that we would go no further, and according- 
ly accepted the rooms that were offered us, and agreed 
to take our meals with the family. Nor did we af- 
terwards regret our precipitation, for the house was 
in all things delightful. —As for myself, it furnished 
me with a favourable opportunity of seeing something 
of those Sevillanas, of whose  deche and graces, of 
whose sprightliness and courtesy, I had ulready 
heard such favourable mention. With these, and 
some other specimens which I saw of the sex, as it 


is in Seville, | was indeed delighted; delighted with 


their looks, their words and actions, their Andalusian 
Spanish, their seducing accent, end their augmenta- 
tives and diminutives, from grandissimo to poquito 
and chiquiti-ti-ti-to.—Every Sing is very big or very 
little iu the mouth of a Sevillana: she is a superlative 
creature, and is ever in the superlative. 

‘* There is one thing, however, in my situation in 
this casa de pupilos which was new and singular, to 
say nothing of its inconvenience, and which may fur- 
nish a curious study of Spanish customs. This was 
the position of my bed-chamber. It had a grated 
window looking on the street, and a door opening 
into the court-yard. Next it was a long room, run- 
ning to the back of the building. This also was a 
bed-chamber, and the bed-ehamber of the old lady 
and of the three ninas of Ecija, who slept on cots 
ranged along the room. But it may not be amiss 
to tellhow [ came by this information. Now it 
chanced that the partition wall betwixt my room and 
this next did not extend to the ceiling, nor, indeed, 
more than two-thirds of the way up, the remainder 
being left open to admit a free circulation of air, 
and keep the rooms cool; for Seville, in summer, 
is little better than an oven. This being the case, 


I could hear every thing that was going on next me, 
We used to commend each other to God over the 
wall very regularly,every night before going to sleep, 
and presently | used to hear the old woman snore, 
The girls, however, would go on talking in a whis. 
per, that they might not disturb their mother. Ip 
the morning again, we always awoke at the same 
hour and with the customary salutations. Some. 
times, too, I would be aroused in the dead of the 
night, and kept from sleeping for hours, just by the 
creaking of a cot, as one of my fair neighbours turn. 
ed over; or may be on no greater provocation than 
the suppressed moan of a troubled dreamer, or the 
half-heard sigh of one just awoke from some bliss. 
ful vision.” 

We can readily imagine the anxiety of the reader 
to know how our modern Telemachusextricated him. 
self from the perils of this Island of Calypso, and we 
confess that we feel as mischievousa pleasure in baulk- 
ing his curiosity as did Yorick when he left untold 
the delicate denoument of the affair of the corking- 
pins. If he wishes information on the subject, let 
him consult the book itself. We here take leave for 
the present of the Lieutenant, consigning him to the 
tender mercies of the fair Sevillanas, and the guar- 
dianship of his friend the curate—albeit that we ve- 
hemently suspect the latter of being very little of a 
Mentor.—London Quarterly. 

From the American Monthly Magazine. 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 

There are moments, and these neither few nor 
fleeting, in which the youngest of us are old—in 
which we look ferwetd to those sober years, not 
with fear or reluctance, but with a calm and stead- 
fast, even witha hoping eye, shaping to ourselves, 
with a dim.and pensive satisfaction, the feelings with 
which we shall contemplate the approach of total 
rest, after all the fire that is in our bosoms shall have 
been chastened and subdued, and the plentiful expe- 
rience of life shall have reconciled us to seeking, in 
the silence of the grave our refuge from all its griefs, 
or repose from all its pleasures. In such moments, 
we forget for a time the point for which we are look- 
ing, and live more than half as if we had really 
reached that to which our eyes are directed. The 
hurry of busy life, the tumults of the eye and the 
ear—these, indeed, may return and efface the deli- 
cate impression of those more hidden and myste- 
rious moments; but they also, in their turn, will come 
back, and ere long the heart will find, and say to it- 
self, in which of these moments itscommunion with 
itself has been most true and sincere—in which of 
them the nobler nature of the man has been most 
consulted—in which of them his nobler aspirations 
have been most gratified. 

It is this a of thoughtfulness that makes the 
‘Saturday Night,” in some parts of our country, 
held as it isin mirthful gladsomeness, and in pious 
composure of heart, at once delightful and awful to 
our imagination. We know that, on that night, the 
bible is opened in ten thoasand dwellings, and that 
the voice of psalms and of prayer is heard deep down 
in the glens, and high up on the hills of New Eng- 
land. On that night, I will not say that their hard- 
ships and wants are all forgotten by those whose lot 
itis to endure them; but I will say, that if their hard- 
ships and wants are not then forgotten, so neither are 
their enjoyments and their blessings—and that hu- 
man life, with all its inevitable woes, seems yet, to 
the contented husbandman, a scene never wholly de- 
serted by the sunshine of a gracious Heaven. 

The last time I witnessed the ‘simple service,” 
was one serene and beautiful evening during a fine 
harvest. I had been roaming all day along the banks 
of the Connecticut, and at the fall of the evening I 
entered a cottage which I had often visited, and of 
which the master was a gray headed patriarch. He 
was sitting in an arm chair,his cheeks somewhat wan, 
and his eyes almost as dim as those of blindness it- 
self. His daughter, who had been the beauty of the 
parish, was now a meek and gentle matron, and 
carried an infant in her arms; while other children, 
with eyes and features like their mother’s, were 
cheerfully occupied on the floor, half in business and 
half in play. The husband afterwards came in; and 
before our simple evening meal was over, I felt as if 
I had been for years an inmate of the happy and in- 
nocent family. 

The old man then said to me, with a kind voice, 
that he hoped I was willing to partake in the reli- 
gious observance of the evening; and as he was speak- 
ing, his granddaughter, a beautiful girl of sixteen 
years, brought the Bible, and laid it on his knees. 
**My eyes are not good,” said the pious patriarch, 
‘but there is still light enough left in them whereby 
to read the word of God.” Nothing could be more 
affecting than the tremulous voice of the old man, 
whose gray hairs were so soon to be laid in the earth, 
as he read, amidst the profoundest silence, that chap- 
ter of the New Testament which records the eruci- 
fixion. And afterwards, when the psalm was sung, 
those same feeble and almost mournful tones were 
beyond measure touching, as they blended with the 
small pipes of the children, and the sweet melody 
ofthe female voices. During the prayer that fol- 
lowed, I could not help looking around on the fami- 
ly, and I saw close to the white locks of him whose 
race was nearly run, the bright and golden head of 
his little favourite grandson, who, during almost the 
whole evening, had been sitting on his grandfather’s 
knee. The love of God seemed to descend alike 
on infaney and old age. ‘The purity of the one al- 
lied itself to the piety of the other; and the prayer 
of him who was just leaving life seemed to bring & 
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blessing upon the head of him who was just entering 
n it. 
7 Shame! shame on the satirists who, in their vain 
regret and worse ingratitude, have sought to strip old 
age of all the impulses of soul and sense, and leave 
it a sorry and shivering sight, almost too degraded 
for pity! True,that to outward things the eye may be 
dim, the ear deaf, and the touch dim; but there are 
lights that die not away with the dying sunbeams— 
there are sounds that cease not when the singing of 
pirds is silent—there are motions that still stir the 
soul, delightful as the thrill-of a daughter’s hand 
ressing her father’s knee in prayer; and, therefore, 
ow reverend, beneath the unoffended heaven, is the 
hoary hair that lies on the temples of him who, dur- 
ing his long journey, forgot not his maker, and feels 
that his old age shall be renewed into immortal 
outh. 
When we all arose together from prayer, a solemn 
hush prevailed for a few moments over the room, till 
our hearts by, degrees, returned to the thoughts 
that had previously possessed them; and our con- 
yersation, though somewhat more grave than before, 
recurred to the ordinary topics and business of life. 
The hours thus stole away till it was midnight be- 
fore the son-in-law showed me into my bed-cham- 
ber—a room as neatly furnished as if it had been in 
agreat city, and kept for the accomodation of the 
few visiters that, whether of kin or strangers, came 
in the course of the year to this secluded dwelling. 
I lay for some hours awake, reflecting, with the 
purest delight, on the happiness, the worth and the 
iety of the little family that by this time were all 
ying around me in sleep. No doubt, thought I, 
they have their frailties and their griefs, but that life 
is enviable which contains within itself so many eve- 
nings like the one I have now witnessed. So long 
as the isa Bible in every cottage in New England 
and the dust is not suffered to lie upon it, the peo- 
ple will be good, and wise, and happy. With 
thoughts such as these I at last gently fell away into 
sleep. 
I he impressions which that family worship left 
on my sleeping mind were calm, peaceful and bless- 
ed, yet was the dream which they occasioned dis- 
torted, and hideous, and ghastly, as if hell itself were 
suddenly to — out through a vision of heaven. I 
fancied I had lost my way on a wide moor during a 
night of storms and at last came upon a solitary hut, 
which I entered for shelter. The walls, stained, 
clammy and naked, breathed over the room the cold 
air of discomfort and desertion; the few articles of 
furniture were fitted for the mean, vile and miser- 
able dwelling; and the flickering light from a-small 
oil lamp on a clay floor, by which the wretched- 
ness around me was visible, at times seemed to ex- 
ire utterly, as the gust of wind blew through the 
Cohan panes of a window half closed up with rags 
and with straw. In this ghastly loneliness I heard a 
long, deep, broken groan; and as I looked intensely 
into the gloom, an old man seemed sitting before 
me by the dead ashes of a scanty fire, with long locks 
whiter than the snow, and the cheeks as sunken and 
as wan as if he had risen from his grave. Can this 
host, thought I, in dim perplexity, be he whom I 
cove often seen kneeling in prayer among his family, 
and whose revered countenance felt, not many nights 
o, the cheerful liglit of that happiest fireside? 
What dreadful thing has happened to him or to me? 

I strove to speak to the old man in his loneliness, 
but the words were all frozen in my breast, and I 
stood convulsed in agonizing passion. But the rea- 

lity deepened and closed in upon me, and the corpse 
rising up, stood close to my side, and I heard a voice, 
“ There is no God.” At these words I was at once 
transformed into a being of my dream, and knew 
what had befallea my country. We seemed to stand 
together, I and that shadow, weeping and wailing 
atheists, terrified by the voice and the darkness of the 
godless earth. A woman was before us, witha child 
almost naked in her arms. She held the famished 
bratto her breast, rather in anger than in love, and 

oured fierce and wrathful curses on it father’s head, 

or which the grave, she said, had been so long yawn- 
ing in vain. ‘There was something in the woman’s 
face that terrified me to look on—a_ beauty that re- 
minded me of some one I had formerly known—and 
her voice, too, even when pouring out those unnatu- 
ral eurses, seemed to be not her own voice, but one 
that I had listened to, 1 knew not when or where, 
with pleasure and affection. Presently a man came 
staggering into the glimmering darkness, and then 
sat down in sullen silence, with a countenance of 
drunken ferocity. It was the husband. ‘A merry 
time we had of it to-night,” he exclaimed, with an 
oath, ** We have levelled the old crazy meeting 
house with the ground—the pews, and galleries and 
rafters—the pulpit, too, where the old hypocrite used 
to preach salvation to our souls—by the bones of 
Thomas Paine, they-made.a glorious bonfire! and 
turned all the churchyard asbright as day. Had the 
ghosts leapt from their graves they might have fan- 
cied it hell-fire.”? And here, methought, the drunk- 
en atheist laughed convulsively, as if to suppress 
the terror that his impiety forced-into his own cow- 

All this time the roar of wild winds was in my 
dream, and I thought that ever and anon thick black- 
ness filled the room as if it had been a grave; and then 
again aghastly light revealed the distorted counte- 
nanceso wow § guilt and insanity. The beingsof my 

dream waxed yet more fierce and fiendish; and the 
child that was now standing at his father’s knee, I 
thought was changing into an imp, with a leering and 
unearthly face, full of devilish: malice and ferocity. 


Its father’s eyes fell upon it, during one of those fit- 
ful flashes of light that came glimmering over the 
darkness, and half terrified, half enraged with the 
hideousness of the changeling, he sprang up, crying, 
‘© What! thou aceursed brat, art thou grinning in 
my face?” and grasped his child’s throat as if to mur- 
der it: the mother uttered a horrid shriek, as nature 
rose within her hardened heart, and I awoke with 
my heart beating, and the cold sweat pouring down 
my temples. 

na moment I recollected that I was reposing in 
the dwelling of peace, innocence and piety. I arose, 
and going to the window, beheld the first and tender 
light of morning gradually unveiling the beauty of 
the loveliest. valley in New England. A soli 
red-breast was sitting on the apex of the gable end 
of a barn, filled, no doubt, with the riches of harvest; 
and the cheerful bird was singing to itself in the 
dawning sunshine. At no great distance above, a 
grove coloured with all the splendor of autumn, rose 
up the spire of the village church. I gazed with calm 
pleasure over the woods, and hills, and fields; I felt 
a joyful conviction of the stability of religion, breath- 
ed both from animate and inanimate objects. And 
when ‘‘the voice of psalms, the simple song of 
praise,” rose from that happy old man and his child- 
ren’s children, all vague fears for my country and its 
faith died away at once. 

Yet it is not, in these days, to be wondered at, that 
almost all persons of any degree of knowledge and 
education have expressed alarm for their country, 
and along with that alarm a determination to guard 
its threatened blessings. The language of impiety 
has come upon their ears, not from the dark dens 
alone of our crowded cities, but even from the ham- 
let and the village, that once stood in the peaceful- 
ness of nature like so many little worlds, happy in 
the simplicity of their manners, the blamelessness of 
their morals, and the confidence of their faith. Ac- 
customed as they had been to look with delight, and 
awe, and reverence, on all those service of religion, 
by which its spirit is kept alive in men’s hearts, and 
which have been created by the devout aspirations of 
human nature seeking alliance with Higher Power— 
the most ordinary men have been startled and con- 
founded, to hear ministers of every denomination 
with the foulest accusations threatened and assailed, 
and that book from which all truth and knowledge 
has spread over the world, daily and weekly expos- 
ed, beneath the skies of New England, to the most 
hideous profanation. The danger has not struck 
only the clear-sighted and the high-souled, but it has 
forced itself upon the thoughts of men of every cha- 
racter and condition; and the humblest and lowliest 
Christian has looked forth with sorrow from the 
quiet homestead of his own inoffensive and _ retired 
life, on the loud and tumultuous spirit of infidelity 
abroad in the land, 

‘There is little danger,” says Mr. Gannett, ‘‘that 
we shall become a nation of atheists or infidels.”*— 
True: this is a catastrophe which can never befall 
us. Wehave no fears lest the temples of the liv- 
ing God should be pushed from their base by the 
fierce but feeble hands of their wretched assailants. 
We who know what Christianity is,—what it is and 
what it has been,—will not endure the degradation 
of one moment’s fear, lest the mearr should over- 
throw the mighty—lest the wretched hands of the 
ignorant, the vile, and the wicked, stretched forth 
through the darkness in which they dwell, should be 
permitted to touch, much less to scatter the unex- 
tinguishable beacon-light that burns on the altar of 
religion. 


But is there any man’so senseless as not to know 
that Christianity may remain, pure and undefiled, the 
religion of the land, and yet there may, at the same 
time, be in that land much of the wickedness and 
wretchedness of ‘infidelity. ‘Though we may have 
no fears for Christianity, which is of God, yet we 
ought to have for Christians, who are but mere frail 
and erring men; and therefore not to fear, or at least, 
not to prepare for resistance, when the object threat- 
ened or assailed is no other than the religion of our 
country, would beteken a shocking insensibility to 
the blessings which it bestows, and a shocking in- 
gratitude to the God by whom it was revealed. We 
may pride ourselves on our poor virtues of liberality 
and toleration of what we are pleased to call the opi- 
nions of our brethren, and stand by without smiting 
the offender in his guilt, while the revelation that 
made us what we now are, and worthy of the higher 
destinies of futurity, is mocked by the mouths of the 
ignorant, the profligate, the ferocious and the wicked; 
but what promise has eur Creator ever given us,— 
what reason can we draw from his er govern- 
ment, that he will not, to punish sin and iniquity, al- 
low the light of Christianity to be darkened all over 
the earth? The sins of a nation bring upon it all 
kinds of evil—weakness, disorder, convulsions, re- 
volution. ‘Thence, too, the decay of all human vir- 
tues and of all human knowledge. And are we to 
suppose that Christianity is still to abide among the 
melancholy ruins? Its temple is in the heart; and if 
our hearts can. be so cold, so dead in the frost of in- 
gratitude, as not to burn and kindle up into indigna- 
tiony when God himseif'is insulted, how may Chris- 
tianity any longer abide there—Christianity, the re- 
ligion, it is true, of gentleness and of love, but whose 
sanctities, when protaned, are terrible, and will not 
be so profaned without-a terrible vengeance being 
wrought by heaven on the guilty nation. . 

$e The fire, if not fed-with opposition,” continues: 


* Seejan eloquent discourse delivered December 2; 1839,, 


at the Federal Street Church. . 


Mr. Gannett, ‘will soon burn out, the novelty will 
have ceased, the fallacy have been discovered, the 
pernicious effects have been apprehended, if not 
realized, and then our citizens will have too much 
shrewdness, putting aside principle, to fold a ser- 
pent in their arms. ”? 

That the evil will cure itself with many there is no 
doubt. The clamours of public meetings—the noise 
and the music, and the dissonance—the brawlings of 
demagogues, and the applauses of multitudes—these 
may for a time awaken new life, and new delight— 
and unexpected importance—and unexpected tri- 
urhph:—but when the poor man that has partaken in 
all these elements ‘of phrenzy returns home weary, 
and in lassitude, from the very strength of their ex- 
citement—and meditates with himself upon his fe- 
verish pillow—and calls up-to himself the peaceful 
slumbers that visited him there—or the peaceful 
memories of those that died on that very pillow, in 
humble virtue and humble happiness—when he con- 
trasts the glare and tumult that has been dazzling 
his own imagination, with the quiet thoughts of com- 
fort and repose that fed the spirit of his fathers, and 
with which his own young spirit was also fed and 
nurtured—it is impossible he should be without some 
salutary suspicions of others, and some salutary fears 
for himself—that he should not feel he has been 
among scenes strange to his‘nature, and among men 
with whom he had nothing to do—that he should 
not shudder over the blasphemies that have been 
ringing in his ears—and remember, with something 
of a remorseful tenderness, how he was taught to 
bless God and love his country, every evening be- 
fore he was permitted to sink into the innocent slum- 
bers of childhood, 

But it cannot be doubted that the blasphemies of 
which we speak—for, without the violation, not of 
language only, but of all feeling and thought, they 
cannot for a single moment be denominated opin- 
ions—have found a wide circulation in the country 
by that spirit which would once have excluded them 
from circulation at all. The strong and steadfast 
will which should cast them offis notin its hour of 
strength. We cannot tell how far they may circulate, 
how deep they may reach. They are poison wafting 
in the air, and what if the body by its condition re- 
ceive infection. We speak not in despondency or 
fear; but we confess there is something unquiet and 
suspicious at the heart of society, that might almost 
seem to augur darkly of the future fortunes of the 
land. A. A. L. 


SUICIDE.—A CHURCH YARD SCENE. 


Lonvon, March 11.—On Friday last, an inquisi- 
tion was held at the Horse and Trumpet Inn, Brig- 
gate, Leeds, on view of the body of Richard Norton, 
paymaster serjeant’s clerk, belonging to the 10th 
hussars, which left this town on Thursday morning. 
The following facts came out in evidence before the 
jury:—The deceased was a native of Devizes. From 
some unexplained cause he left the barrackson Tues- 
day morning, and kept away from his quarters the 
whole of that day and Wednesday. He was observed 
to be in a very depressed state of mind, and said to 
some of his acquaintance that ‘* they would not see 
him again alive.” On Wednesday night, about 
eleven, the deceased entered the Horse and ‘Trum- 
pet, and after drinking two pints of ale, requested to 
have a bed in the house. He accordingly retired to 
rest about twelve. About half past seven next morn- 
ing, one of the servants went to call him, and on 
opening the door discovered that he was not in bed, 
and that hisclothes were lying on a table in the room. 
She alarmed the ostler, who found the unfortunate 
man suspended by a smail cord from a staple in the 
wall, in his bed room, his feet only an inch or two 
from the floor. The ostler then called seme other 
members of the family, and went about his usual 
business, without rendering any further assistance! 
Mr. Mason came into the room, and having (as he 
said) satisfied himself that the man was quite dead 
by an examination of the body,left the body suspend- 
ed, and went out to get shaved! desiring some of 
mis neighbours to go inand look at the deceased. A 
‘butcher named Russell, who lives next door, accord- 
ingly went in—and having satisfied his curiosity, 
came out again! An hour was lost in this way be- 
tween the discovery of the body and its being cut 
down, between nine and ten o’clock. Mr. Wilson, 
surgeon, was then sent for, but life-was perfectly 
extinct. The jury, aftera short, but dispassionate 
deliberation, returned the subjoined verdict—** We 
find that the deceased, Richard Norton, hanged him- 
self during a temporary fit of insanity.” At the 
same time they wished to express in the strongest 
terms possible, the disgraceful and culpable negli- 
gence displayed on this melancholy occasion by Mr. 
Matthew Mason, the landlord, in suffering the de- 
ceased to remain suspended an hour after he was 
discovered, and they hoped that the reporters present 
would give it the utmost publicity in the newspapers. 
But these were not the only untoward circumstances 
attendant upon the exit of the unfortunate Norton. 
His funeral was appointed to take place in Quarry 
Hill churchyard, on Sunday afternoon;"and he was 
carried to the grave with the usual military honours, 
a great concourse of people flocking to the place of 
interment." The Rev. Mr. Wardle, who officiated, 
however, declined reading the burial service over 
the. body,in compliance with the order of the vicar 
of Leeds, and the long established practice of the 
clergy of the borough, founded upen the rubric, 
which enjoins that ‘*the office is not to be used for 
any that die unbaptized, or excommunicated, or have 


laid violent hands upon themselves,?? The body was 


in consequence left in the church alight. On 


day afternoon, Mr. Wardle again attended at Quar- 
ry Hill chureh, in the performance of his clerical 
duties. There were several corpses to bury; and 
immense crowds again assembled; indeed, the crowd 
could not have been less than 500, including a party 
of the 3d dragoons, commanded by a subaltern offi- 
cer. On entering the church yard, he found eve 
part of it filled with agitated spectators; the chure 
was also crammed; people standing on the upper 
parts of the seats, near the reading desk; leaning on 
the shoulders of persons standing Sadoer, and all in- 
dignant at the refusal of the service. Suffice it to 
say, that Mr. Wardle retired to the vestry room, 
and there explained his — to the officer in com- 
mand, who stated that Ais orders were to read cer- 
tain parts of the service over the deceased, if no 
clergyman would do it. At length, however, Mr. 
Wardle repaired to the reading desk, and commenc- 
ed, over the several corpses in the middle aisle, in- 
cluding the suicide, that part of the ceremony ap- 
pointed to be performed in the church. At this 
critical moment an eminent civilian made his way to 
Mr. Wardle. He had just arrived from York, and 
having heard of the affair, hurried away to Qua 
Hall. This gentleman conferred with Mr. Wardle, 
and advised him strenuously to read the service over 
the soldier, pledging himself, first, that it was legal; 
secondly, that the archbishop would most certainly 
approve of its performance. Fortified with these as- 
surances, taking into consideration the excitement of 
the multitude and the prebable disorder which a per- 
sistance in his refusal might occasion, he at length 
decided upon performing the burial service, and did 
perform it, much to the satisfaction of the multitude, 
and the troops who were in attendance to pay mili- 
tary honours to their deceased fellow soldier. The 
customary vollies were fired over Norton’s grave, 
and the crowd instantly dispersed.— Leeds Intel. 


A TurkisH Execurion.—Mr. Slade, a lieuten- 
ant in the navy, was accidentally present at an exe- 
cution, which took place on the 5th September, two 
days before I came to Constantinople. He was en- 
tering from the Fish-market, which terminates with 
the Custom-house, and about to turn in that diree- 
tion, when he remarked a crowd. of: persons, all 
looking towards the opposite end of the street... He 
now perceived a guard of about-twenty men advanc- 
cing towards him. Curious to know what it might 
mean, he remained where he was, at the crossing of 
the two streets. When the guard had arrived there, 
it halted, and the officer made signs to the crowd to 
fall back, upon which two men advanced from the 
guard—the executioner and the victim, the latter 
having his hands tied behind him, the former armed 
with a yatagan. So firm and undaunted was the de- 
meanour of the condemned man, that had not his 
hands been tied, there was nothing to indicate his un- 
happy character. With the same unshaken deter- 
mination, he presently knelt down and submitted 
his head and neck to be prepared by the executions 
er for the blow, by removing his turban and cap, 
and feeling the back of the neck for a good place to 
strike. When this was done, and the executioner 
had read over the yafta under which he was con- 
demned, he made a short prayer to Mahomet in a 
loud and firm tone of voice, and turning to the exe- 
cutioner he said he was ready; upon which, witha 
single blow of the yatagan, the head was severed 
from the body; it rolled two or three feet, while the 
trunk, instantly lifeless and prostrate, emitted two 
copious streams of blood. In the mean time the mob 
and guard disappeared: the executioner quietl 
wiped his yatagan on the clothes of the deceased, 
sheathed it, laid the body on its back, the head un- 
der the arm, and the yafta on the breast. Several 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews were executed at this 
period. Their bodies are disposed of differently 
from the Mahometans. They are laid upon their 
bellies, and instead of the heads being placed under 
the arms they are put between the legs. Some wo- 
men were also put to death; but as the Turk never 
loses sight of the decorum due to the sex, even after 
death, their bodies were placed in a horse-hair sack, 
and in this manner exposed, for the sake of exams 
ple.— Major Keppel’s Narrative. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Of all Arts, Poetry is the noblest, for it eombines 
the merits of all the others, with some excellencies 
peculiar to itself. It has the vivacity and imagery 
of Painting, the prominence and simplicity of Sculp- 
ture, with the soft and touching cadences of Music, 

Goods of Life.—Speaking of these, Sir William 


Temple says—the greatest pleasure of life is Love | 


—the greatest treasure is Contentment—the great- 
est possession is Health—the greatest ease is Sleep 
—and the greatest medicine is a True Friend. 

Love seizes on us suddenly, without giving us- 
time to reflect; our disposition or our weakness fa- 


vours the surprise; one glance from the fair fixes , 


and determines us, 

Superior virtue and superior sense, from time out 
of mind have ever béen exposed to the attacks of 
knaves and fools. It is the curse of our nature that 
few are known to be just to that which is not theirs, 
while many withhold the charities which should rivet 
man to man. 

I believe in love—in devoted, enduring, inextin- 
guishable love: I believe in attachments which know 
no variation, except from hope to despondency: I 
believe in tenderness unintermitted through years 


* 
- 


- 


| 
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of trial—in truth, unbroken through years of temp- 
tation: I believe, in short, in affection which, though 
circumstance may diminish, time itself can never 
subdue. 

. YOUTH— When I was young— 

When I was young! Ah! woful when! 
Ah for the change ‘twixt now and then, 
This house of clay not made with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O’er hill and dale and sounding sands, 
How lightly then it flashed along; 

Like those trim boats unknown of yore, 
No winding lakes and riyers wide, 

That ask no aid of sail or oar; 

That fear no spite of wind or tide; 
Naught cared this body for wind or weather, 
When youth and I lived in’t together, 

Human life is a true history, many pages of which 
will be called, obscure and uninteresting, some per- 
haps tragical, but whatever gay incidents and pleas- 
ing scenes may be interspersed in the progress of the 
piece, yet finally one end happeneth to all; to all 
there is one awful and infallible catastrophe. The 
estimation which mankind forms of merit, is not al- 
ways just nor its praise always exactly proportioned 
to desert. The world weighs relations in far dif- 
ferent scales than the ‘balance of the sanctuary,” 
and estimates worth by a far different standard from 
that of the gospel. While our best intentions may 
be sometimes calumniated, and our best actions 
misrepresented, we shall be liable to receive com- 
mendation on occasions, where conscience will tell 
us we have not deserved it. This , even of our 
best estate, will probably cbnsist of a succession of 
petty trials, and a round of quiet duties, which how- 
ever well performed, will make little or no figure in 
the book of Fame, but will prove of vast importance 
to usin that day when another ‘* book is opened, 
and the judgment is set and every one will be judged 
according to the deeds done in the body, whether 
they be good or bad.” 


EPIGRAM. 
You say you’re old, in hopes we’ll say you’re young, 
But ’tis you’re face we credit, not your tongue. 


It is a beautiful trait in the history of the Ameri- 
ean government that it has never shed a drop of hu- 
man blood, nor banished a single individual for state 
crimes! Norenegade minister grows immortal there 
7 *‘saving the constitution and crushing the ‘hydra 
of jacobinism,’ at the expense of human blood and 
human happiness. I am delighted to find that the 
more popular a government grows, the more mild it 
becomes; and that the glory of dispensing with the 
services of the hangman in political affairs, was re- 
served for the first government erected and conduct- 
ed by the people;—by those whom the planners of 
our bloody treason and sedition laws chose to desig- 
nate as ‘ferocious rabble.’ ”— Scotsman. 

Education is a companion which no misfortune 
can depress, no crime can destroy, no enemy can 
alienate or enslave. At home a friend—abroad an 
introduction—in solitude a solace—and in society an 
ornament. 

Spectacles were first invented by Spina, a monk of 
Pisa, in the year 1200. 

Spinning wheels were first invented at Brunswick 
in Germany, in 1630. 

Acting.—The merit of an actor consists in two 
things; the slurring over the bad passages with a sort 
of graceful negligence, and giving full and complete 
effect to the good ones. 

A conceited actor once boasted of the number of 
characters that he had played in one evening. ‘I 
have seen you play two characters at once,” said a 
sock and buskin brother. ‘*What are they?” inquir- 
ed the former. ‘‘Why you attempted the charac- 
ter of Casper, and played the devil with it!”’ replied 
the latter. 

«J believe that if Christianity should be compel- 
led to fleefrom the mansions ot the great, the acada- 
mies of the philosophers, the halls of legislators, or 
the throng of busy men, we should find her Jast and 
purest retreat with woman at the fire-side, her last 
altar would be the female heart; her last audience 
would be the children gathered around the knees of 
a mother; her last sacrifice, the secret prayer, escap- 
ing in silence from her lips, and heard, perhaps, only 
at the throne of God.” ; 

A Daughter’s Prayer.—Written by one of the 
distinguished authors now living, for the use of his 
own little daughter. Its beautiful simplicity will 
recommend it at once to every parent. 

Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

God grant me grace my prayers to say! 
Oh God, preserve my mother dear, 

In health and strength, for many a year, 
But oh, preserve my father too, 

And may I pay him reverence due! 

And may I my best thoughts employ 

To be my parent’s hope and joy! 

Oh! likewise keepmy brothers both 
From evil doings and from sloth, 

And may we always love each other, 
Our friends, our father, and our mother! 
And still, oh Lord, to me impart 

An innocent and grateful heart, 

Till after my last sleep, I may 

, Awake to thy eternal day. 

The Tartars have a singular manner of drawing 
water from a great depth; along rope, with a large 
leathern bag (kept open at the mouth by a hoop,) is 
let down into the well, the end is fastened to the sad- 
dle of a mounted Tartar, who rides off, and by this 
means draws the water from the well;a person in at- 
tendance empties the bag whilst the horseman re- 
turns, and repeats the process as often as may be re- 
quired.— Travels in the Seat of War between Russia 
and Turkey, recently published by M. Seguin. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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AtSimpheropole, the capital of the Crimea, you 
will meet the German driving a pair of oxen, witha 
horse as leader; Tartar carts drawn by dromedaries; 
and horsemen covered with Circassian bourkas. 
actually saw a French doctor, in ill health, leave this 
place for Theodosia, in a light phaeton drawn by a 
pair of immense camels.—idid. 

Saintly Patronage.—From an advertisement in a 
Spanish newspaper, I took the following singular 
heading in relation to the religious ceremonies of 
the day :—“ To-morrow, being Friday, will be cele- 
brated the feast of the glorious martyr, San Poncio, 
advocate and protector against bed-bugs—‘ abogado 
contra las chinches.—'There will be mass all the 
morning, and at seven o’clock will take place the 
blessing of branches and flowers, in honour of the 
aforesaid Saint.”” The branches and flowers thus 
blessed are doubtless found efficacious in preserving 
houses from these irksome tenants, and so form a 
convenient substitute for the troublesome eare of 
cleanliness.—.1 Year in Spain. 


= 


Association for the Encouragement of Literature. 
The rules submitted toa general meeting of this body 
by their provisional committee, and unanimously 
approved of, are in the course of circulation. The 
Association is not to consist of less than 200 mem- 
bers, each to be responsible for £50, forming in all 
a capital of £10,000. A deposit of £10 is to be paid 
by each member on entry, and the committee of 
management are authorized to commence operations 
as soon as 100 shares have been subscribed. The 
Association proposes to encourage literature, by 
bearing the expense of publishing works of merit in 
every branch of literature, whose authors may be 
unable to do so themselves. Their)only objects are, 
to benefit the author, and secure the members 
against loss. The account of every work published 
shall be made up within six months from the time 
of publication, or as soon after as possible—the ac- 
tual expenses discharged, and the author remunerated 
in the following ratio: out of the first £100, at 50 
per cent: out of the second, at 65 per cent; out of the 
third, at 75 per cent; out of all sums, exceeding 
£300, at90 percent. The remainder will be car- 
ried to the account of the Association. In the event 
of a second edition being called for, the author shall 
have the privilege of purchasing back the copyright, 
ata price to be fixed by the committee, with refer- 


ence to the avowed principles of the Association.— 
No publisher or vt 


seller is elligible as a member 


of the committee of general management. In the 
event of the dissolution of the Association, it stands 
pledged to appropriate any balance standing at its 
credit to the benefit of distressed authors and their 
families. The laws of the Association are drawn 
up in a spirit of just jealousy of undue influence.— 
l'homas Campbell has been appointed honorary sec- 
retary. —Engiish paper. 


SPRIN 
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POETRY. 


From the Hartford Review. 
THE STRANGER. 

I saw him, Lucy, only once—as down the lighted hall 
We moved to music playfully—a stranger to us all— 
Astranger with agale, white brow, and dark and mean- 

ing eye, 
Which flashed like lightning on my own whene’er he pass- 

ed me by. 


That pe like eye! it haunts me still!—so passionately 
eep, 
Like those which sometimes beam on us in Visions of our 
sleep— 
So sad as if some shadowing grief had o’er his spirit gone, 
Yet brightening strangely as it caught the answer of my, 
own! 


I knew him not—yet even when I turned me from the 
dance 

T saw his dark eye follow me—it could not be by chance 

I knew him not—and yet his tones were breathed upon 
my ear 

So sweetly low and musical I could not choose but hear. 

He spoke of sunny Italy—of Venice and her isles— 

Of dark mustachioed cavaliers and fair Signora’s smiles— 

Of music melting on the sea—of moonlight upon bowers, 

Of fair hands wreathing silken curls with gay and plea- 
sant flowers! 


And when he spoke of lovely ones—or praised a soul like 
eye, 
His deep full glance was fixed on mine, as if it sought re- 


ply, 
The flush was deepened on my cheek—my voice grew faint 
and low, 
I trembled at his earnest gaze—’twas feolishness I know! 
We parted at my father’s door—the, moonlight sweetly 
shone, 
And I was standing at his side—my arm was on his own; 
He sighed, dear Lucy, how he sighed!—my eyes grew 
strangely dim, 


It pained my heart to hear his sigh—I could have wept 
for him! 


He spoke of disappointed hope—of dreams that faded soon, 

The dew drops of life’s joyous morn, which vanish ere its 
noon— 

He spoke of loneliness of heart—of weariness and pain— 

And murmured that a life like bis was desolate and vain! 


He said his father’s castle frowned upon a foreign shore— 
(A castle, Lucy, think of that—he is a Count or more !—) 
That solitude was in its halls—chill, prison-like and lone, 
Ungladdened by the smile of love or woman’s kindly tone. 


And then, — Lucy, blame me not, we wept with one 
another, 
You woe yourself have pitied him and loved him as a 
rother, 
So handsome and so sorrowful,—so haughty yet so kind, 
Oh san cot cannot keep his look one moment from my 
mind. 


He pressed my hand at parting, and to-night he will be 
here, 

While Pa is at his game of chess, and Ma is nowhere near; 

Excuse me, dearest Lucy, now--indeed | cannot write, 

To-morrow I will tell you more—-he will be here to-night! 


P.S.—Oh, dearest Lucy, pity me—I really think I'm dy- 

My heart is like a heart of lead—my eyes are red with 
crying— 

But yooterday the Bank was robbed, and of a large amount, 

My father tried the robber, and, oh God !—it was my Count. 


SWISS CHANT.—FRroM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


The following constitutes the opening scene in 
Schiller’s drama of William Tell, and consists as 
you will see, properly, of three Songs; which are 
chanted successively by a Fisher-Boy, a Shepherd, 
anda Hunter. The position of these three charac- 
ters when they sing—the first paddling his boat along 
the banks ef the lake, the second tending his flock 
in the green dales above,and the third still higher up 
on the summit of the Alps—gives a very yo ge 
effect to their responsive melodies. To relish the 
scene described in the Hunter’s Song, you will recol- 


lect that a rain storm between thetop and bottom of 


high mountains is a phenomenon of frequent occur- 
rence in Switzerland. A spectator standing upon 
the top of the Alps may see the tempest gather and 
disgorge below him, while he is himself wrapped in 
sunshine, and the clear, cold glaciers lie sparkling 
around him, The following is the scene in which 
the play opens:— 

(Country, Switzerland. High, rocky banks around the 
lake or seaof Lucerne. A bay opens in upon the land; 
ata little distance from the banks stands a cottage, and 
a Fisher-Boy is seen paddling along his boat. Above 
the sea lie green meadows and dales, and the village and 
hills of Schweitz lie off in the sunlight. To the left of 
the spectator high and precipitous rocks appear, sur- 
rounded by clouds. To the right the glaciers of the Alps 
appear. Before the scene opens, the lowing of cows and 
the harmonious tinkling of the bells upon the flocks are 
heard, which continue for a time after the scene opens. } 


Fisuer Boy—(sings in his boat.) 


The smiling sea invites to bathe—asleep 
The boy lies on the green shore of the deep; 
There on his ear 
Sweet strains arise: 
Such, angels hear 
In paradise. 
And as with rapturous joy he wakes from rest, 
The dallying waters play around his breast; 
And now thou art mine, 
Cries a voice from the main, 
My arms shall entwine 
The mountain swain! 


SHepHervd—(on the hills above the sea.) 


Farewell, sunny meads! 
Summer’s gone from the dell, 
And the flock no more feeds— 
Sunny pastures, farewell! 
We go up the mountain, we return to the plain 
When the cuckoo’s shrill notes shall call us again— 
When the earth smiles with flowers in her new array— 
When the fountains flow softly in beauteous May. 
Farewell, sunny meads! 
Summer's gone from the dell, 
And the flock no more feeds— 
Sunny pastures, farewell! 


Hunrer—(on the rocky summit of a mountain.) 


The heights echo with thunder, the foot path shakes— 
Dark is the dizzy way that now the hunter takes. 
O’er ice-plains he goes, 
Undaunted by fears, 
Where green never grows 
And spring never cheers; 
And a deep sea of clouds rolls under his feet 
Shrouding cities and men in one misty sheet; 
For a moment is seen, 
While the tempest forms, 
A fissure between 
The commingling storms— 
And there the fields and gay haunts of men 
Gleam brokenly up on the hunter’s ken. 
Hartford, April 4, 1831. 


From the Euterpeiad. 
A DREAM. 


Sleep pressed the poet's head in silence to the pillow, 

And visions of past bliss swept o’er it like a billow. 

There — the laughing eyes which hailed him with de- 
ig f 

Amid sae. saan of youth, long changed to gloom and 
night 

There came the brother's smile back from the infant tomb; 

There came the sister's kiss, long sealed in speechless 
gloom; 

There came the generous tone ofa father’s palsied tongue, 

And all the perished hopes which ravished him while 
young. 

They wore their wonted glory, and in its rapturous gleam 

He struggled like a giant to rouse from such a dream. 

He mew it was a dream—such raptures are not left 

To cheer by their reality the soul of the bereft. 

He knew it was a dream—for he had seen these gems 

Drop, like the icy jewels from the forests diadems, 

When the meridian sun makes rainbows on them all 

And — them with the sign of Hope at their eternal 

all. 


His dream was changed—its glory turned to gold. 
Bright images of power danced in his sight, 
Bending beneath his look, but to unfold 

The majesty of treasure and the might. ’ 
His feverish pulse had throbbed and throbbed in vain, 
And sighs had quivered through his parching lips, 
And groans had mocked the madness of his brain, 
And noon had darkened in the black eclipse 

Of hopes for independence, hopes ppeace 

From the stern sceptre of relentness want— 

Of hopes for independence and release & 
From all the sordid demons which did haunt 


His spirit to distraction. But in vain 

Had the despairing eye been raised to Heaven, 
For Heaven frowned on his longings after gain, 
And bade him look on gems which she had given, 
But his dream was of gold, such as men soil 

And wear their hands for—such as creatures craye 
And sell their souls for—such as miser’s toil, 
And hoard, to look at, and become its slave, 

And in the rapture of that aching dream, 

He took his harp, and thus awaked his theme. 


Joy to thee, harp, for thy sadness is over, 
Hang thou in peace from this hour. 

She for whose smiles | have wept as a lover 
Welcomes me home to her bower. 

Joy to thee, harp, for thy sad strain is ended, 
All thy deep groanings are fled, 

None shall awaken thy musings, which blended 
Pity and hope for the dead. 


Joy to thee, harp, for the minions who mocked thes 
Flatter thy minstrelsy now,— 
Joy to thee harp, for the coldness which shocked thee 
Shrinks from the sycophant brow. : 
I have talisman here that shall never 
Fail to dispel all thy gloom ;— 
Go then and hang in thy glory forever, 
Peaceful and still as the tomb. 


I would awaken thy numbers to pleasure 
Such as no minstrel hath seen, 

Were there not memories hid in each measure 
Telling of what thou hast been ! 

All of thy feeling, but nought of thy sorrow— 
Peace like the dreams of the blest— 

Through all thy silent eternal to-morrow, 
Sweeten and hallow thy rest! 


Sleep, like all other friends, in sudden anguish left him, 

And of the golden hopes which she had raised, bereft him! 

He took his lowly harp more eagerly than ever, 

And vowed that dreams of gain should tear it from him 
never. 


MARRIED, 


On the 4th instant, by the Rev. J. J. Abercrombie, Mr. 
WOODBURN POTTER, to Miss ANNA MARGARETTA 
daughter of Michael Fox, Esq. F 

On Tuesday morning, the 3d inst. by the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, Mr. THOS. LAWSON, of Delaware county , Pa. 
late of this city, to Miss MARGARET REED, eldest 
daughter of Samuel Reed, of this city. 

On Saturday evening, 30th ult. by the Rev. P. Wolle, 
Mr. WM. GRAHAM, to Miss MARY THIELL, all of this 
city. 

On Wednesday evening, by Elder Frederick Plummer, 
Mr. CHAS. A. PLUMMER, to Miss ELIZA G. GARDI. 
NER, both of Southwark. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. R. A. Morgan, Mr. 
JARVIS B. MOTT, of Cochranville, Chester county, to 
Miss ISABELLA J. daughter of the late Barton Hen. 
dernson, of Pequed. 

On the 5th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. HEN. 
RY TINKER, to Miss SARAH ANN SOLEY, all of 
Holmesburg. 

In this city, on Thursday evening, 5th inst. by the Rey. 
John L. Grant, Mr. GEO. GRIGG, to Miss SARAH M. 
HASTINGS, both of Boston, Mass. 

By the Rev. Dr. M‘Auley, Mr. PETER BINDER, to 
Miss FRANCES HAMILTON, 

At Baltimore, on Thursday evening, 5th instant, by the 
Rev. Mr. Roszel, Mr. HENRY SLATER, formerly of 
Philadelphia, to Miss JOHANNA WRIGHT, of Balti- 
more. 


DIED; 

Suddenly, in the borough of Reading, on Friday, 2th 

ult. of a Paralytic stroke, Mr. JOHN COLEMAN, aged 52 
ears. 
r On Tuesday evening, Mr. THOMAS GRAY. 

On Monday evening, ENOS MASSEY, Copperplate 
printer, aged 29 years. 

On Wednesday evening, aged 12 years, THOS. CAR. 
PENTER, son of John Wharton. 

Suddenly, on the 5th April, 1831, at New Orleans, Mr. 
PETER DICKSON, Sadler, in the 44th year of his age, of 
this city. 

At St. Thomas, on the 11th April, Mr. JAMES R. CAL- 
LENDER, late of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday morning, the 5th inst. Mrs. MARGARET, 
wife of John Watson, in the 6Ist year of her age. 

On Tuesday morning, 3dinst. at New Albion Mills, near 
Bordentown, N. J. ANN ELIZA CROSBY, aged.2 years 
and 2 months, only daughter of Thomas P. Crosby. 

On Wednesday afternoon, JANE, daughter of Daniel 
and Eliza Buzzel, age 2 years and 3 months. 

On Friday afternoon, 6th inst. Miss MARY C. M*KEAN, 
eldest daughter of the late Joseph B. M‘Kean, Esq. 

On Thursday evening, of pulmonary consumption, in 
the 2ist year of his age, WILLIAM W. son of Mr. Wn. 
Sheepshanks. 

On Thursday morning, of consumption, JOHN D. 
JONES, a native of Fairfax county, Va. 

On Thursday morning, after a lingering illness, JOS. 
SHIPLEY, son of the late John Shipley, of Penn Town- 
ship, N. L. aged 28 years. 

‘ On Sunday morning, Mrs. EVE FRYER, aged sixty- 
ve years. 

On Sunday, &th inst. WILLIAM, son of Charles Wig- 
gins, in the 7th year of his age. 

On Sunday evening, JOHN M‘K. BURNS, aged 4 years 
and 3 months, son of John and Rachel Burns. 

On the morning of the 8th inst. in the 61st year of his 
age, ISAAC W. MORRIS. 

On Tuesday morning, after a long and painful illness, 
Mr. JOHN TAYLOR, aged 18 years. 

On Monday afternoon, in the 47th year of his age, Mr. 
PHILIP HEYL. 

On Monday evening, GEORGE EYRE, son of the late 
Jacob W. Smith, in the 5th year of his age. 

On Monday morning, 9th inst. JANE, wife of Robert 
Brocklehurst. 

On the 6th inst. of pulmonary consumption, in New- 
town, Bucks county, Mr. WM. W. LEE, in the 29th year 
of his age. ) 


Another Patriot gone.—Died, on the 
inst. at the residence of his nephew, Wm. Wiggins, No. 
232 south Third street, Mr. SAMUEL WIGGINS, a revo- 
lutionary soldier, in the 75th year of his age. , 
He was present at the massacre at Paoli, was a faith 


| ful soldier in time of need, a worthy citizen in peace. 


we Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of every 
description executed with neatness,accuracy and despatch’ 
at this office. 
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